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* ve . A we discover any more of it than that it was level, 
SOMETHING OF ITALY. and intersected with rows of trees. Early morn, 
FIRST ASPECT OF AFFAIRS. | as it glimmered in the east, revealed to us, on the 
Towarps midnight on the 17th of March, there| north, the range of Alpine heights which forms the 
might have been seen, by the feeble light of the stars | boundary of Italy; and far in the south the peaked 
reflected on the white Alpine peaks, a French diligence | Apennines came dimly into view. 
dragging its way slowly up the zigzag slopes of Mount| Turin, where we spent two days, contradicted 
Cenis by means of fourteen mules jingling with bells, | much that one has ordinarily heard about the idle- 
and impelled by the loud cracking of whips and shouts | ness, poverty, and disorderly condition of Italy. 
of half-a-dozen drivers, who walked alongside in the | Consisting of broad and handsomely paved streets, 
gradually melting heaps of snow. An hour or two | arranged at right angles with each other, and lined 
later, the same vehicle, with more than half its drag- | with tall houses of stone, mostly provided with 
ging power detached at the summit of the pass, went | arcades beneath, the town seemed to be a model 
thundering down the southern side of the mountain, | of neatness and propriety. As the Italian parlia- 
and never stopped till it safely drew up in the court-| ment was sitting at the time, the bustle in the 
yard of the railway at Susa. Such was the way I| thoroughfares was in some measure accounted for ; 
entered Italy. | but independently of this circumstance, it was evident 
We had come from Paris to Macon, where a branch- | that Turin is a busy and prosperous city—its popu- 
rail turns off to Aix-le-Bains, then onward up a wild | lation differing nothing in dress from what we see on 
and picturesque valley to St Michel, where diligences | the Boulevards at Paris, with, I should say, not so 
were in waiting to receive the passengers by train. | great an aptitude for lounging, and sipping drops of 
As is well known, the railway is to be carried through | coffee and absinthe. I found what might very 
Mount Cenis ; and what at present is a tedious journey | reasonably have been expected, that freedom of 
of twelve hours from St Michel, will, in a few years, | speech, and also of printing, have given a remark- 
be performed in little more than one hour. On| able impetus to society. 1 was quite struck with 
proceeding up the rugged valley on the French side,| the demonstrations of mental activity. On all 
the mouth of the partially formed tunnel, situated | sides, the people seemed to be eager in their conver- 
considerably above the road, comes into view; and | sations and discussions, as if conscious of their new 
it is a long and uninteresting ride, after reaching | obligations and privileges; and it would have 
this point, ere we arrive at the spot where the rail- | amused any one to see the universal demand for the 
way is to issue at Susa. As yet, with the drawback | cheap newspapers, which are issued daily, without 
of an intermediate journey by diligence, this is con- | restraint, by the press. At all the principal resorts, 
sidered to be the best route into Italy. At all events, | there were stalls for the sale of these papers ; boys 


there is this to be said of it, that on getting to Susa | went about hawking them, as in London and New | 


you are fairly launched on a series of connecting rail- | 
ways, which, so far as Piedmont and Lombardy are con- | 
cerned, alter the whole system of travelling. What | 
with railways here and elsewhere, the dignified and 
expensive apparatus of couriers, post-horses, family | 
carriages, and road-side inns, is almost superseded. | 
At the railway terminus in Paris, a traveller procures | 
tickets for Turin as readily as for Lyons, with, in | 
addition, the privilege briefly expressed by-the French | 
word facultatifj—the right of remaining a few days | 
at pleasure here and there by the way. | 

My first acquaintance with Italy reminded me | 
somewhat of being introduced to a gentleman in | 
the dark; for the country through which the train | 
hurried from Susa was still invisible, nor could | 


York, and they were in the hands of all classes ; 
the very cabmen on their boxes, at every moment of 
leisure, enjoyed this luxury. From this freedom 
of the press, as well as from the earnest and off-hand 
debates of the parliament, it was pretty evident that 
this part of Italy, at least, was actually in advance 
of France. I had got into a continental England, 
or what was in the fair way of becoming so. 

Piedmont has always been a little more alert and 
adapted for constitutional forms than the rest of 
Italy; but on proceeding to Genoa, to which the 
railway is now opened through the Ligurian Alps, 
I cannot say that things were greatly different. Yet, 
how totally dissimilar in structural character are the 
two places. Genoa, ‘the Superb,’ as it has been 
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fondly called, is an ancient and important city, 
occupying a singularly fine situation on the face 
of a semicircular sweep of hills rising from the 
sea. Viewed from the capacious harbour, which, 
with all its historical interest, is yet unprovided 
with a landing-pier at which steamers may draw 
up, the town has doubtless a grand aspect—forts, 
palaces, gardens, and church-spires forming the 
more icuous objects in the landscape. noa, 
however, is the most perfect specimen of a huddle 
of houses in Europe. In its construction, the prevail- 
ing idea would seem to have been the setting down of 
the largest number of large buildings within the 
smallest possible space. With one or two exceptions, 
so narrow are the streets, that they cannot admit 
wheeled carriages. A cart might go up them, but it 
could not turn. Traffic ~ ay — on apr 
y on the backs of mules or donkeys. Strings o: 
tees useful animals are seen with packs of hay, straw, 
flour, and other articles, wending their way along the 
narrow thoroughfares. In some cases, this method of 
transit produces rather a grotesque effect, as, for 
example, when the mules are employed to act the 
part of a scavenger’s cart, by carrying a load of street 
refuse in capacious wicker sacks slung on each side, or 
when helping to remove household iture. I had 
never seen anything more ludicrous than ‘a poor donkey 
ing a chest of drawers, which were poised with 
difficulty on its back. But, without these aids, many 
of the houses in Genoa, as is the case with some 
parts of Rome and Naples, would be cut off from any 
available means of transit for goods. How the grand 
old merchant-princes of Genoa managed to shine in 
any sort of equipage, I cannot imagine. The town 
has plenty of their palaces—huge buildings of dull 
weather-stained marble—but in most instances you 
cannot get far enough back to see them. Standi 
in dingy lanes, their grandest ue are gloomy 
even at noon; and to get to their picture-galleries, 
you require to toil up long stone stairs to the top of 
the house. 

In looking along the business streets, we notice 
innumerable frames of white calico thrown out at an 
angle from the windows and doors, to catch the 
rays of the sun, and reflect them into the apart- 
ments and shops—a poor but necessary expedient to 
secure a little natural light in a city still unfortunately 
labouring under medieval arrangements. Genoa, 
however, like most other cities in Italy, is well paved, 
and on this point something is to be learned. Italian 

ving resembles nothing of the kind in England. 
The streets in Genoa, of whatever breadth, are laid 
with fiat pavement, such as we employ for foot- 
passengers; there are no raised trottoirs at the sides, 
and no side-gutters. Men and mules walk on the 
same level. To serve the purpose of draining, the 
pavement inclines to the middle, where, at convenient 
distances, there are perforations to carry off the 
rains ; the drainage from dwellings not being — 
on the surface. It can be readily imagined that by 
this practice of employing large flat pav t, a 


tion, Genoa will in a short time be further intruded 
pn by a railway from Nice—the line being carried 
ong the picturesque coast of the Riviera, and forming 
another iron link with France. Then, there is a 
Project of extending the line southwards to Tuscany ; 
when all these new routes are completed, we ma 
reasonably expect that the spirit of street reform wi 
interpose to improve the internal communications of 
this interesting old city. Despite its huddling, there 
is indisputably no want of commercial enterprise in 
Genoa. The winding dingy lanes swarm with a busy 
population, the fabrication of iron bedsteads and | 
filigree-work, being carried on therein as staple manu- 
factures. The ing of these iron bedsteads—all 
by the hand-labour of blacksmiths in little cavernous 
shops—is not to be passed over as a thing of small 
consequence. The substitution of them for bedsteads 
of wood may be said to have rendered travelling in 
Italy so agreeable in point of nightly repose, that no 
one now need have any apprehensions on the subject. 
The Italians are here, again, in advance of their 
French, and, I may add, of their German neighbours. 
They are, in fact, in advance of the English, who 
think themselves foremost in everything, but decidedly 
are not in the matter of beds. The old stories about 
the profusion of entomological annoyances in sleep- 
ing aj ents may be consigned to the limbo of 
— ed fancies—thanks very much to the Genoese. 
ides these crafts, there is a good deal of mari- 
time traffic of one sort and another in Genoa; but 
watching the movements in the harbour from the 
windows of our hotel, it appeared as if the principal 
business consisted in exporting soldiers and importing 
recruits. Boats, loaded to the brim with armed men 
bound for the south, were continually being rowed 
from the place of embarkation, and as constantly were 
there arriving hordes of recruits, natives of Sicily and 
aan ae and unkempt young men, = 
tapering hats of the approved brigand type, brought 
eutibuieds to be Piedrnontised—s wild -: standin 
greatly in need of the drill-sergeant, and on some 
whom, it was to be feared, the provost-marshal would 
robably be called on to exert his professional energies. 
king at the gangs, as they were conducted from 
the shore with military bands to the tune of Gari- 
baldi’s March—a favourite air, played without inter- 
mission—one could not help thin ing that in the 
humanising of these newly acquired subjects, Il Re 
Galantuomo had taken no easy job in hand, with 
which we heartily wish him well through. 

Having for a franc apiece seen all the show palaces, 
visited the finest churches, taken some note of the 
general activity, and ins all the objects of art 
offered to view by the shops and stalls, it was time 
to move off in quest of novelties in a southern 
direction. There was a choice of locomotion—sea or 
land. In connection with the chief ports on the coast 
of Italy—Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, and 
Naples, and also Messina, in Sicily—there is an 
effectual and marvellously well-conducted system of 
st s, French and Italian. Some have a special 


degree of comfort and cleanliness is insured not at 
all attainable by small stones, such as are used in our 
streets. I have no recollection of seeing this kind 
of street-paving described by travellers in Italy; 
et, it is observable almost everywhere—in Rome, 
aples, Venice, and other cities—its smoothness for 
i and freedom from dirt and dust, being not 
the least of its recommendations. To secure a proper 
foothold, many draught-horses are not shod. 
To this strange old town, the railway from Turin is 
a sort of incongruity. There has been a considerable 
smashing down of antiquated mansions to afford 
space for an access and terminus, including an open 
area, on which the citizens, after cogitating on the 
subject for three centuries, are in process of erecting a 
monument to Columbus, whom they aver to have been a 
native of the place. Rudely disturbed by this innova- 


admiration for the Italian boats, the chief thing in 
their favour being that they are for the most part not 
unpleasantly crowded, and that the officers on board 
are particularly civil and accommodating; while the 
worst that can be said of them is, that they are not 
to be depended upon as to their time of departure. 
As regards the French steamers belonging to the 
og og Imperiales, they may stand comparison 
with the best appointed English passenger vessels, 
and are most punctual in their departure according 
to the printed announcements. Unfortunately, they 
are sometimes crowded to an extent that leaves 
barely deck-room—cabins are out of the question— 
and [ shall have something afterwards to say from 
personal experience of the rudeness and indifference 
of all connected with the stewards’ departments. | 
On the present occasion, I did not think of trying | 
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either class of vessels that waved their respective 
flags in the harbour, for I came to see Italy, not 
a stretch of sea, and made arrangements for jogging 
on a a moderate rate of speed by a hired carriage 
to Pi 


I look back on this as one of the most pleasant 
parts of our excursion. near agge lay _ e coast 
among crags, peaks, vineyards, villages, and spacious 
villas, environed by groves of orange and lenin tones. 
There were hills where, to give relief to the horses, we 
— and walked, and getting on a little in advance, 

moments of leisure to admire peeps of the 
Mediterranean, which, blue and placid as it was, 
surged with a foamy dash on the — rocky 
beach. Within a convenient distance of Genoa in this 
direction, and commanding fine views of the sea, 
there are numerous villas, occupied, in many instances, 
by foreign residents, who have come hither for the 
sake of an Italian climate. These white dwellin 
with their n jalousies shut at mid-day, their high. 
bounding hedgerows of aloes and cactuses, their 
garden-walks, underneath the shade of fig and 
—— trees, and the number of small, innocent 
i of different shades of colour, casting jealous 
glances out of crevices in the walls at the passing 
stranger, seem to be quiet isolated paradises, where 
the din of earthly strife is only dreamed of, and 
existence goes elegantly and sleepily on to its close. 
Such was the pes we pursued, stopping for the first 
night at Sestri, and the second at zia, this latter 
bemg a thriving seaport, with several splendid hotels 
on the bay of the same name. 

Beyond Spezia, the general appearance of things 
falls off. On the left are ranges and groups of hi 
detached from the Apennines; gentlemen’s villas 
disappear, the fields are cultured by a poor-looking, 
brown, skinny race, and bare-legged monks begin to 
shew themselves. Olives now are a leading article of 

wth; and we are beset by beggars old and young. 
Clearly, we have got out of smart Piedmont, with its 
ingenious industry and common sense, and are passing 
through a socially inferior and less happy region. 


* According to maps but a few years old, we are in one 


or other of the petty duchies, where the whole 
system of things has been mismanaged from time imme- 
morial. No wonder that we had on all sides the 
spectacle of extreme poverty. Victor Emmanuel 
cannot set matters to right m a day; but here, at 
anyrate, he has made a good beginning. Within little 
more than an hour we passed four different custom- 
houses, where travellers used to be pulled up to have 
their baggage and passports scrutinised—the stop- 
e, however, to do the officials justice, being always 
pm ade to the minimum of annoyance on slily pre- 
senting a couple of silver coins or so, of no parti- 
cular currency. How our conductor jeered as we 
these forlorn, shut-up mansions, where he had 
often been delayed and plundered! The removal 
of such barriers to general intercourse is among the 
more noticeable hones effected for Italy by the union 
and consolidation of authority. 

In approaching Pisa, we pass the famed quarries 
of Carrara, whence large blocks of white marble are 
being drawn by teams of tawny bullocks for shipment 
to distant studios. Hereabouts, signs of railway 
construction become apparent; but such original 
methods of procedure would have excited the derision 
of the most saturnine English contractor. The 
digging was effected by a sort of adze, and the 
loosened material lifted deliberately by a long-shanked 
scoop, was carried away in small baskets on the 
renee of women and girls. A sorrowful spectacle, 
these strings of barefooted female navvies, each in 
turn casting down her modicum of earth to swell the 
slowly accumulating heaps; though the labour, 
degrading as it was, and paid for at the rate of a 
few pence a day, was probably prized as the only 
available means of honest livelihood. Ordinarily, 


in constructing our railways, the reasonable fae is 
pursued of running off truck-loads from the heights 
to fill up the hollows, but here every spot is made 
to d d on itself ; the material from the excavations 
is piled mountain high, along the sides of the line, 
tae dreary basket-carrying process; and to form 

embankments, acres of the adjoining fields are 
mercilessly robbed of several feet of their soil—the 
waste of land, the toil, and stupidity of the whole thing 
being absolutely pitiable. One would not be tly 
surprised to see processes so barbarous weal 4 in 
Turkey or Japan, but in Italy, with its proficiency in 
‘high art,’ it is certainly unexpected and startling. 
The circumstance shews that a country may be far 
advanced as regards pictures, sculptures, and other 
objects of taste, and yet remain in practical ignorance 
of utensils and economic methods of industry 
familiar to the humblest English peasant. 

The extension of the railway which we saw here in 
progress towards Genoa cannot fail to be of the utmost 
importance in connecting the traffic of the north with 
the rich vale of the Arno, already opened up by a 
line from Florence to Pisa and Leghorn. ving 
the last-named place to receive some notice on our 
return-journey, what, did the patience of the reader 
permit, might I not say of Pisa, with its leaning 
tower and solemnly dull streets, in which begging in 
every variety of form seems the chief occupation— 
begging es pene of all ages, begging by monks 
carrying wallets like bolster-cases, begging by gentle- 
men in masks, dressed up with gowns and ro 
monk-fashion, and who jingle halfpence in boxes to 
let you know what they are after; also of Florence, 
a city totally different in character, with its palaces, 
parks, drives, galleries of statues and pictures, its 
general tone of improvement, and that feeble demon- 
stration of the e of begging which, as a token of 

ood government, places it on a par with Turin and 
Milan, But it will be better to pass over such well- 
known details, and at once proceed on our way to 
Rome, on which public interest is now mainly and 
not unreasonably concentrated. “a 


HOME FROM THE COLONIES. 


THE ADVERTISERS. 


Hatr-moon Srreet, Piccadilly, is not exactly a gay 
locality, but it is highly genteel. There is not a 
milkman’s establishment, and far less a green-grocer’s, 
to mar its Select Exclusiveness. If it is not quite 
Fashionable, it is at least something more than Pro- 
fessional ; and if barristers and doctors do inhabit it, 
— it is charitable (to the street) to conclude 
t they have at all events no practice. I was 
no means, therefore, surprised to find that it had been 
chosen for a pane eo the two gentlemen, X and 
Y, whose time was so entirely unoccupied. 

The house indicated by their advertisement had 
nothing iar to distinguish it from its neighbours, 
except that flowers, and very charming ones, were 
arranged in masses outside the windows, and breathed 
a delicious fragrance as I stood at the front-door in 
that summer evening: nay, not only a fragrance but 
a confidence, for it was surely next to impossible that 

rofessional garrotters, such as my waiter had darkly 

inted at, should invest in floral ‘cherry-pie’ and 
‘lady’s slippers :’ mustard and cress they might have 
grown for the gross uses of the table, but mignonette— 
no, never. I rang the bell without a shadow of appre- 
hension for my personal safety. It never struck me 
that a visitor at such an hour might be exposed to 
some slight suspicions on his own account, for in 
Morumbi he is equally welcome, and quite as 
likely to arrive, at midnight as at noon. 

One of the gravest, not to say the most monumental 
of man-servants replied to my summons, This class 
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of person has excited, I perceive, the particular 
wonder of the emissaries of the French press now 
sojourning in London, as it also excites mine. I do 
think that they have a ter austerity, a more 
colossal calm about them even than their high-bred 
masters. Their superiority and their affability are 
alike tremendous. I should much like to see a few 
of the most —— of them amidst a stampede 
of bullocks. e great question of the power of the 
human eye upon wild animals would 
satisfactory solution. For myself, I cowered before 
the spectacle of this tremendous answerer of bells ; 
he stared at me with such stony Sphinx-like eyes, 
as though he would say: ‘Rash mortal, perceive the 
Genius thou hast idly summoned. What wouldest 
thou at mine hand? SS , speak, but beware !’ 

‘I wish,’ said I, in steady but, I hope, respectful 
tones, ‘to see X and Y.’ 

The majestic being answered me nothing, but I 
perceived his eye roll up and down Half-moon Street 
in an unmistakably urgent manner. It was evident 
that he was looking for a policeman. 

* You had better go away,’ said he in awful tones ; 
‘you had better go away before there’s a row. None 
of your larks here, if you please.’ 

‘I want either X or a my good man: look at 
this;’ and I produced the copy of the Times, with 
the advertisement in it, which I had taken the pre- 
caution to bring away with me. 

- ‘Oh, that’s your little game is it,’ observed the 
Servitor, not without a touch of pity; ‘why, you 
don’t suppose that in our fifth year of credit we are 
going to be caught by such chaff as that! You must 

a young ’un in the business, you must. You 
must have taken to it late in life, after failing as 
a gentleman.’ 

He pulled a bell which rang upstairs, and a young 
and cheery voice called over the banisters ; ‘Who is 
it now, John Thomas? You must shew the gentleman 
to an attic, for I suppose he’s come to sleep. His 
friends have sat the bottoms out of all the hall-chairs 
already. What can he want at this time of night, 
when Sleep is about to knit up the ravelled sleeve of 
care, and even tailors let us alone ; a time when Man 
ceases to prey on Man, and the very dun devotes 
himself to repentance and digestion.’ 

‘It’s a party as J don’t know, sir,’ replied the 
servant, ing me with a sort of malignant 
curiosity, as though I were the Beast with a Bill 
itself; ‘he has got some ’umbugging story about a 
Hex and a Why.’ 

There was a noise above stairs as though some 
person or persons were struggling with some internal 
emotion, such as laughter, and then a grave and 
almost solemn voice addressed John Thomas thus : 

‘Shew up. our respected Advertisee at once, you 
idiot ; then leave the house, nor venture to darken 
its door again till you have been powdered with ashes, 
and plushed in sackcloth.’ 

The discomfited flunkey led the way to the 
drawing-room, an apartment luxuriously rather than 
elegantly furnished ; there were no knickknacks dis- 
tributed with elaborate carelessness, no splendidly 
worked cushions protected by the hateful anti- 
macassar, no traces of female tyranny of any kind. 
The sofas were meant for weary legs and shoes ; the 
arm-chairs to be lolled in; and there was also an 
exquisite aroma of tobacco-smoke which established 
the domination of the male beyond a doubt. Two 
young gentlemen, of five-and-twenty or so, advanced 
as I entered, and received me with much politeness. 
The one who introduced himself as X had a frank 
Saxon face, and an air particularly ingenuous; the 
other was a handsomer man, of an almost Spanish 
complexion, but with a jaded expression that scarcely 
ever left his features. 

*You do not object to tobacco, I trust,’ said the 
former. 


then receive a 


I smiled my ready toleration of that weed, the 
virtues of which no man who has not lived in 
solitude, and hardships, and want of all social solaces 
can ever rightly know. 

‘He does not object to tobacco,’ exclaimed Y ; 
with a sigh of relief ; ‘then the rest of the negotiation 
will be comparatively easy.’ 

This second gentleman, to whom conversation 
ap ed to be an almost intolerable exertion, here 
subsided on an ottoman, and waved his hand, as 
though to dissipate any remnant of responsibility 
that might be supposed to cling to him with respect 
to the business on which I had called. 

‘Very well,’ resumed the first speaker, accepting 
the position thus imposed upon him, ‘let X—it is like 
a charming equation, I declare—let X be the party 
that is empowered to treat with—with Stokes, Esq. 
That is sherry, and this Madeira—the last of a most 
excellent bin; these are Havannahs, and these Manilla 
cheroots. Permit me to assist you with a light; 
complete combustion is essential.’ 

The young man ae a silver sponge-holder into 
the flame of a spirit-lamp, and applied it to my cigar 
with all the care that a surgeon takes with a tehdler 
wound. 

‘My dear Y, our Advertisee was about to use a 
lucifer—a brimstone lucifer !’ 

The gentleman on the ottoman shuddered. 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘lucifers have always done well 
enough for me. I have often thought myself lucky 
to get them. Instead of tobacco, too, I have now 
and then used dock-leaves. We are not particular 
at Morumbidgee.’ 

‘At where?’ exclaimed Y, with an energy that [ 
could not have believed was in him. 

‘The gentleman is speaking of his country-seat, 
observed X reprovingly. 

* Yes,’ said t ‘in South Australia. I am a rough, 
simple fellow, who have made my money over in that 
colony.’ 

‘Good!’ exclaimed X, taking out his note-book. 
‘How much, now ?’ 

‘A very considerable amount of money,’ replied I, 
with pardonable pride. 

* This looks like business, observed X witha radiant 
countenance. 

‘Will you do us the honour of shaking hands with 
you?’ cried Y from the ottoman. ‘ X, shake hands with 
Morumbidgee (if I may address him by his territorial 
title), for self and partner, will you ?’ 

‘And I am come back to England, gentlemen,’ [ 
continued, ‘ with the intention of spending this money 
like a man.’ 

*Y,’ cried X, ‘get up, and fill your glass, sir; the 
occasion is supreme. Let us drink the health of our 
Advertisee in some appropriate manner ; with High- 
land honours and Kentish cheers. We are most 
unfeignedly glad to see him, to hear of his prosperity, 
to be assured of his honourable intentions. He may 
count upon our best endeavours to assist him in 
carrying them out. Morumbidgee (what a name!), 
let us understand one another. You have money— 
we have only debts and a very, very little credit. On 
the other hand, you have had no experience whatever 
of civilised life, whereas we, alas! have seen much 
more of it than most people. Let us mutually supply 
our respective deficiencies. You will find us to be 
gentlemen. We shall not look for any very high 
standard in that respect in you.’ 

‘What!’ cried I, with all the blood of the Trevors 
rushing to my countenance ; ‘and do you suppose 
that it is lemon-coloured gloves and languid airs 
which constitute that “ grand old name of gentleman, 
defamed by every charlatan, and soiled by all ignoble 
use?” I tell you that I have seen men unkempt, 
rough-handed, reeking with labour, splashed with the 
blood of the slaughter-house, yet better read, better 
cultured than most of your Mayfair butterflies, and 
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in the hour of death and danger, as brave as Nelson, 
as tender as Florence Nightingale.’ 

‘Bravo, bravissimo !’ exclaimed X ; ‘I like this 
middle-aged individual !’ 

‘He’s a perfect tonic to me,’ cried Y, clapping his 
small white hands together ; ‘I trust he may be the 
Perfect Cure.’ 

* Young gentlemen,’ observed I with some severity, 
‘T amuse you, it seems, without intending it. Doubt- 
less, in your fine company I shall soon lose all 


admiration of the vulgar virtues of which I speak.’ 
‘How dull he will be then,’ murmured Y, solilo- 
quising. 
‘I am a poor plain man,’ I continued. 


‘No, no,’ cried X; ‘no false modesty; not poor, 
only plain.’ 

‘And doubtless my manners require some French 
polish. You may be ashamed of me now and then 
among your fashionable folks—I like you better for 
not denying that the thing is probable—but I am 
good-natured and of a social disposition, although, as 
you may imagine by my presence here, I am in this 
country absolutely friendless.’ 

‘Not now,’ observed X softly— not now ;’ and in 
his deep-blue eyes I thought I could really read an 
honest pity. I felt myself drawn towards that lad as 
I have been to few men else in either hemisphere. 

‘I thank you, young gentleman. With regard to 
the mere pecuniary arrangements’--— As I pro- 
nounced these words, my new friends executed a 
simultaneous performance of which I had deemed 
them altogether incapable: they blushed. X — 
himself at unnecessary length to wine ; Y feigned to 
be employed in arranging an exquisite little nosegay 
in his button-hole. ‘With regard to the money,’ con- 
tinued I, ‘it is unnecessary to be too precise in par- 
ticulars ; but of course, while we three are companions, 
I shall bear all charges, while you will indicate the 
most agreeable methods for passing our time. A 
cheque at the week’s end ’—— 

‘My very dear sir, cried X beseechingly, ‘ that will 
do.’ 

‘It will do most admirably,’ echoed Y, but with the 
air of a gentleman who has been caught in the act of 
listening at a keyhole. 

A few minutes ago, I had felt myself at a disad- 
vantage in the society of my new acquaintances, but 
now I was master of the situation. I had, as it were, 
taken the young couple into my service. They were 
now respectful indeed, but also distressingly ill at ease. 

* My friends,’ said I, ‘it seems to me that you are 
not in good spirits. You must be aware that I 
engage you [how they shuddered !] with the tacit 
understanding that you will be elastic and agree- 
able in your behaviours. You have no conception 
how stupid you are become, Mr Y.—That is better : 
I am glad to see that start ; there is animation about 
you.—The cause of this alteration for the worse is 
obvious, even to a colonial mind. You are suffering 
under the sense of obligations to come.’ 

‘Spare us,’ cried X—‘spare us; we will try and be 
jolly.’ 

* Yes, X will try,’ exclaimed Y. The latter, poor 
fellow, had for his own part quite given up hope of 
recovering from his degradation. One end of his 
cigar was white and cold ; he had lost his air of exclu- 
sive refinement, and looked a good deal like a begging- 
letter impostor. ‘It was I,’ continued he, ‘who 
persuaded X to advertise. We were reduced to 
do it, for we cannot live without our little elegances 
—I pay, for example, that is, I intended to pay, 
twenty-five pounds per annum to a florist for sup- 
plying this ornament for my coat every morning— 
and we had both of us spent all our money.’ 

‘Yes, and a good deal more than all, murmured X. 

‘We did it half in earnest, half in jest,’ resumed Y. 


‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘I am astonished at you. You 
offer certain terms to me, and when I agree to them, 
you begin to shrink from the bargain. It is true that 

ou are poor, but what of that ? Garibaldi is also poor: 
To have spent one’s money is only to be 
in case one has not received its equivalent. It costs 
a man five hundred pounds, I hear, to go to an English 
University, but does he not come away from therice 
with the capital letters B.A. appended to his name ?’ * 

‘We are both B.A.s,” groaned X and Y despond- 
ingly. 

‘I can easily imagine it, said I; ‘I should think 
myself defrauded if you were not. That honourable 
distinction, then, aw on ou to profess to make B.A.s 
of other people ; to get back in teaching the mone 
you have expended in learning. Similarly, a doctor's 
diploma enables you to train up human leeches. 
Having eaten, or at least paid for, a number of indif- 
ferent dinners in a certain place, and purchased a 
wig and gown, you can exact premiums from gentle- 
men who have not yet passed through these ordeals. 
Even if you have spent money in buying a commission 
in the army, the investment is not entirely thrown 
away; there are many pursuits, such as billiard-table 
keeping and horse-jobbing for which, in Melbourne at 
least, a man is all the better qualified for being @ 
captain. Since all experience fetches its price, how 
idle then is it to imagine that a knowledge of London 
life and good society—to attain which has cost you, I 
suppose, ten times the expense of any of these—is not 
to bear its marketable value. Is it reasonable that 
Men about Town alone are to have no return for 
their money, and health, and youth, consumed in 
dissipations that were often perhaps wearisome while 


they lasted, and the recollection of which is a positive 
reproach ? Do you not perceive the injustice that you 
are thus inflicting upon yourselves? You can hardly 


imagine, I suppose, that the results of an experience 
of this sort are too sacred for barter, when even 
divines take very considerable payments from the 
young gentlemen who are so fortunate as to be their 
— pupils. Mere Fashion can scarcely curl her 
ips, I say, at a practice indulged in by Law, by 
Physic, and by Divinity. Be men of common sense. 
I am come here, it is true, to procure certain advan- 
tages which you happen to have for sale; but the 
bargain being concluded—as it is, and on my word 1 
think I have the better of it—whbat need of further 
talk or thought of the matter? We shall be of neces- 
sity companions ; who knows but that some day we 
may become friends ?’ 

*—— Stokes, Esq.,’ exclaimed X, slapping me on 
the shoulder with much heartiness, ‘1 shall never 
regret that we advertised.’ 

‘Morumbidgee, observed Y, with tears in his eyes, 
‘you are a gentleman born.’ 

I had succeeded in re-establishing my young friends 
in their own good opinion. The one recovered his 
natural enthusiasm, the other relapsed into his equally 
characteristic state of polite torpor. 

It was arranged that on the morrow my luggage 
should be removed from my hotel into Half-moon 
Street, where a handsome sleeping-apartment was 
allotted to me. 

‘Next week is a most fortunate one for your 
re-introduction to English life,’ remarked X cheerfully ; 
‘there is, to begin with, the Derby.’ 

Y uttered an involuntary groan. ‘Never mind me,’ 
exclaimed he hurriedly ; ‘I beg your pardon.’ 

‘But what is the matter, my good sir?’ inquired I, 
for I was really airaid that he had sat upon some- 
thing very sharp. 

‘Nothing, Morumbidgee, nothing ; I am your willing 
slave: to hear is to obey. But if you only knew how 
dull that Derby is—even if you have any money left 
to lose upon it—and had seen it fifteen times, as I 


‘We did not think that anybody would be really fool | have done, you would groan also. The screwy 


enough to come.’ 


y posters 
and the solemn swells ; the dust, the heat, the wicked 
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words one hears; the funny gents; the dolls and 

i hions ; the Babel of the Downs; the Legs, the 

the Fools ; the luncheons on one’s knees; the 

champagne spilt ; and worse than spilt, the champagne 
swallowed ’—— 

‘But why all this? We could take him in a van, 
with evergreens and a barrel of beer,’ interrupted X. 

‘That would be better fun) replied Y gravely 5 
‘but how would he stand the brass band and the 
drum ?”’ 


‘I am entirely in your hands, gentlemen,’ observed 
L ‘I will make a third upon a dromedary, if you 
think we shall enjoy ourselves better by that method 
of travelling.’ 

‘Is he not charming?’ cried X. ‘Morumbidgee, 
we should have met you earlier. The Derby is on 
the Fourth of June thi , upon which the Eton 
Regatta is always held. The picnic of the boys _ 
the banks of Shunee; the long procession of their 
boats; the enthusiasm of the aristocratic British 
youth, who have not yet attained their yawning age, 
is a sight worth seeing, and has drawn kings to look 
at it.’ 

‘ Ah,’ observed Y dryly, ‘I was an Eton boy once 
myself, and remember that entertainment well. It is 
the big boys only who eat, and throw the chicken- 
bones at the little ones. There is no shelter except 
under the tables, and it is invariably a wet evening. 

*The International Exhibition begins its shilling- 
days on Monday,’ suggested X. 

*T am afraid,’ returned I smiling, ‘ that that would 
indeed be too t+ a trial for our experienced 
friend. He has foubtless had a season ticket from 
the very commencement.’ 

‘That is true,’ returned X, ‘but yet he has not 
exhausted the place either. The fact is, he has never 
been there. He invested his three guineas, not in the 
right of entrée, but in insurance against social annoy- 
ance. He remembered what those who had not been 
to the Exhibition of ’51 suffered in society at the 
hands of those who had—how they got it all detailed 
to them, whether they would or no, from the descrip- 
tion of the Koh-i-noor to that of the horrid bedstead 
that turned you out at all hours in the morning, and 
would by no means be put back again. “My dear 
madam, or sir,” as the case may be, is his answer 
now to all similar assailants, “ you speak to a season- 
ticket holder from the first; it would be hard to 
mention any one thing with which I am less familiar 
than with rest. Do you happen to have remarked 
that exquisite little nut-cracker in the Hohenzollern 
department? If you have not seen that, you have 
really seen nothing.” This reply of his not only 
forms an admirable defence, but has given enter- 
prising persons much employment in looking after 
the imaginary Teutonic wonder.’ 

*I can well believe it,’ returned I; ‘but Y must 
not be offended if, after this story of him, I receive 
any information he may be good enough to offer with 
some degree of caution.’ 

‘Nay, exclaimed Y with emotion, ‘you do me 
wrong, I assure you. My duty to my neighbour, if 


he bothers me with interrogations, may be neglected | be 


or overdone ; but in my allegiance towards my Adver- 
tisee, I trust I shall never fail. What say you, X— 
since he has absolutely seen nothing—to taking our 
friend to Fairyland to-morrow ?’ 

‘It would be certainly delightful to see him there, 
only be sure that we do not go by the Flying Dragon.’ 

So I left my new-found allies for that evenin Yohn 
Thomas the Magniticent opening the hall-door for my 
exit with a very different air from that with which 
he had admitted me. He was still, indeed, a potent 
Genius, but I was in possession of the talisman which 
he was forced to obey. He was the Slave of my Rin 
(and my double-knock) as long as companionship with 
his masters X and Y should continue. 

* They talk of Fairyland, meaning [ know not what,’ 


said I to myself, as I walked across the park to my 
hotel ; ‘ but is not my whole adventure of this evening 
like a leaf out of the Arabian Nights? It is this 
London, whose countless lights are now encircling me 
a thousandfold, which is the true city of enchant- 
ments after all. The millionaire awakes to find 
himself a beggar, his securities waste paper, and his 
mansion a mirage. The beggar, on the er hand, 
clutches untold wealth more suddenly than the gold- 
finder of the Macquarrie. Young gentlemen (late) of 
fortune become ciceronis, commissionaires—gentlemen- 
ushers to cattle-farmers of the Australian bush. These 
transformation scenes were certainly not so rapid and 
complete a quarter of a ae ago.’ 

For my part, however, I felt grateful that such 
things should be. Two hours ago, I had left m 
palace a solitary monarch, with subjects enou 
obedient to my purse-stri but with not a single 
friend ; the Great Desert of London had spread its 
golden sands before me, and I had walked upon them, 
casting a lonely shadow ; but now, so gracious is the 
least touch of human sympathy, this Arabia Deserta 
seemed changed into Arabia Felix. I was no longer 
companionless and reg ea two fellow-creatures 
yonder (not to mention John Thomas, into whose not 
unwilling palm I had just slipped five shillings) had 
some sort of not unkindly interest in me. My native 
land had began to welcome me in these two unknown 
ones, X and Y. 


ROGER WILLIAMS. 


THE real meaning of the term religious liberty seems, 
even at the present day, to be but imperfectly under- 
stood. When Earl Russell and others refer to their 
exertions in the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
they doubtless consider these two terms as applying 
to two separate — ; and in this light are 
very generally regarded. Little consideration, lon 
ever, is needed to see that the connection between 
civil and religious liberty is of the most intimate 
nature ; that the one is comprehended in the other ; 
that the one is, in fact, a portion of the other. If a 
man is in possession of civil liberty—if, that is to say, 
he is free to think and act in all respects as he 
chooses, provided he thereby inflicts no wrong on the 
person or estate of another—it is manifest that he 
also enjoys religious liberty, which implies the right 
to think and act in some as he chooses. 
Hence, to talk of giving a man civil and religious 
liberty is much as if one were to speak of grantin 
him a passport for all the countries of Europe an 
for Spain, or of permitting him to read all Shak- 
8) ’s plays and the Merchant of Venice. But 
although the term is thus misapprehended, the thing 
itself is by no means unknown or ill understood. In 
England at least, and wherever our race predominates, 
the state no longer uses the power at its disposal to 
repress or interfere with the religious opinions of its 
subjects ; that portion of civil liberty known as ‘liberty 
of conscience ’—generally the last to be conceded—is 
now enjoyed by all ; and the doctrine, that none is to 
persecuted on account of his opinions on matters 
of religion, is universally entertained. 

This noble doctrine is the growth of modern times 
and of our own land. To the ancients, it was 
unknown ; it remained undiscovered even the 
enlightened people that put Socrates to death: all 
the religions that had sprung up and demanded 
the adhesion of mankind had every one of them 
threatened those who declined to comply with its 
invitation. ‘Believe, or perish!’ was the motto of 
all. In Christianity, it is true, the doctrines in 
question may be said to inhere; but from that 
moment when Christianity, in the person of Con- 
stantine, found itself in possession of power, the doc- 
trine had never been asserted ; it not exhibited 
itself in the operative working of the religion; it lay 
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latent ; it had never been revealed. Many favourable 
opportunities for discovering it had presented them- 
selves, and more than once did it seem about to be 
detected ; but on each occasion it was overlooked. 
It was overlooked even at that great upheaving of the 
nations at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when men, prepared for almost any change, went 
hither and thither with their minds unhinged—know- 
ing that something was wrong, but knowing not what ; 
the uneasy feeling that had been excited found rest in 
change of opinion without having lighted upon a 
change of principles. Luther, Calvin, Knox, and their 
associates, whilst endeavouring to acquire for them- 
selves the right to think and act in matters of 
religion covaline to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, all regarded themselves as the sole deposit- 
aries of truth, and that it was their solemn duty to 
suppress, even by force, if necessary, what in their 
judgment was false doctrine in others. They were, in 
fact, guided by the very principle against which they 
contended in others; and they defended conduct 
exhibited by men of their party which they were the 
first to condemn in their opponents. In England, no 
sooner had the Protestant party under Cranmer suc- 
ceeded in establishing the right of private judgment 
for itself as against the Church of Rome, than it pro- 
ceeded to deny the right to others; and, afterwards, 
the very men who had suffered persecution for their 
opinions were amongst the most eager to inflict similar 
persecutions upon those from whom they differed. 
Scotch commissioners in London remonstrated in 
the name of their national church against ‘sinful and 
ungodly toleration in matters of religion ;’ the whole 
y of the English Presbyterian clergy protested 
the schemes of Cromwell’s party, and 
solemnly declared that ‘they detested and abhorred 
toleration ;’ Richard Baxter, the most eminent of 
nonconformist divines, avowed that he ‘ abhorred 
unlimited liberty, or toleration for all ;’ and even 
John Milton’s scheme of toleration was to have 
excluded Roman Catholics from its benefits. Men 
contended ostensibly for free expression of opinion ; it 
was in reality for the supremacy of their own opinion. 
The liberty at which they aimed was to have 
been the privi of themselves alone. 

The honour of being the first advocate for full and 
absolute liberty of conscience belongs to Roger 
Williams—a man of heroic character, of catholic 
spirit, of inflexible principles ; a man, moreover, who 
thro hout a long life was himself guided by the prin- 
aaake rof founded a colony in accordance with 
them, and su uently embodied them in the laws 
he framed. Of the early life of this very remarkable 
man, few memorials exist. The son of a Welsh farmer, 
he was born in the year 1606 in Caermarthenshire, at a 
place called Conwyl-Caio, where for many genera- 
tions his ancestors had resided. At an early age, he 
was removed to London, and was there fortunate 
enough to attract the favourable notice of Sir Edward 
Coke, ‘who,’ says the daughter of that eminent 
lawyer, ‘seeing so hopeful a youth, took such hiking 
to him, that he sent him in to Sutton’s Hospital. 
Of this institution—now known as the Charter House 
—he was elected a scholar on the 25th of June 1621, 
and three years afterwards, having obtained an exhi- 
bition, he repaired to Oxford, where he entered at the 
‘Welsh College (Jesus) on the 30th April 1624. How 
long he remained at the university is uncertain, since 
the records of his college furnish no evidence of his 
having taken a degree. Upon leaving, however, he 
was admitted to orders, and, as is presumed from a 
statement he makes in one of his works, discharged 
the duties of the ministry somewhere in Lincolnshire. 
The conflict that from the days of. Elizabeth had 
existed between the prelatical party and the Puritans 
was at this period becoming more and more violent— 
the former being determined to enforce strict uni- 
formity, and the latter being as equally determined 


to resist the enforcement. Roger Williams inclined 
in opinion to the side of the Puritans, and, moreover, 
had already advocated the doctrine which immortal- 
ises his name—that the civil hath no jurisdiction 
over the conscience. In the pa of party strife, there- 
fore, he could not hope to the unfriendly 
notice of those to whom such opinions and such a 
principle were obnoxious; nor did he. Professing 
the tenets of the Puritans, he suffered the persecutions 
to which the expression of those tenets rendered him 
liable ; and finding it hopeless to expect to be suffered 
to preach in peace, he resolved to seek that mpc | 
which was denied to him in the country of his bi 
amid the wilds of America, whither large numbers of 
his brethren had gone before. 

The grief he felt at leaving may be learned from 
a letter he addressed in after-years to the daughter 
of Sir Edward Coke, and which is ed in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambri ‘Your 
dear father, he says, ‘was often pleased to call me 
his son; and y it was as bitter as death to 
me when Bishop Laud pursued me out of the land, 
and my conscience was persuaded against the 
national church, and ceremonies, and bishops, beyond 
the conscience of your dear father—I say it was as 
bitter as death to me when I rode Windsor way 
to take ship at Bristow, and saw Stoke House, 
where the blessed man was; and I then durst not 
acquaint him ‘vith my conscience and my flight.’ 
He embarked with his wife at Bristol in the Li 
Captain William Pierce, and, after a tempestuous 
voyage of sixty-six days, sailed into Boston harbour 
on the 5th of February 1631. His arrival is recorded 
in the Journal of Governor Winthrop, and appears to 
have occasioned much joy to the churches of the 
infant colony. But he was soon to discover that the 
grand idea he announced when first he trod the 
shores of New England—that the civil magistrate had 
no right to interfere in matters of conscience—met 
with no echo in the hearts of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and that the ‘lords brethren’ of Massachusetts were 
as intolerant as the ‘lords bishops’ of land. A 
few weeks after his arrival, he accepted an invitation 
to become assistant-pastor of the church of Salem, 
and commenced his ministry there; but havi 
declared his opinion that ‘the istrate might not 
punish a b of the Sabbath, nor any other offence 
that was a breach of the first table,’ the civil authority 
immediately interfered to prevent his settlement. 
The church, however, persisted ; and on the same day 
on which the i at Boston were assembled 
to express their disapprobation of the measure, and to 
desire the church to forbear any further proceeding, 
he was duly elected a minister at Salem. But his 
residence there was destined to be of short continu- 
ance. The church, in disregarding the wishes and 
advice of the authorities, by calling him to be their 
pastor, drew upon themselves the disapprobation of 
the magistrates ; and so high rose the storm of per- 
secution, that before the close of the summer, Williams 
was obli to seek a residence elsewhere. He 
accordingly left Salem, and went to the colony at 
Plymouth, ‘ where,’ says Governor Bradford, ‘he was 
freely entertained among us according to our poor 
ability.’ At Plymouth he remained about two years, 
when, being invited to return to Salem, he complied 
with the request, and resumed his ministerial labours 
there in August 1633. For a short period, he was now 

rmnitted to exercise his ministerial 1 labours in peace ; 

ut the inflexibility of his ees 5g and his determina- 
tion to exhibit them when needed, soon furnished the 
magistrates and ministers who were opposed to him 
with many opportunities for hostility. At one time 
they met to take into consideration a treatise in which 
he had disputed their in to the lands they 
except they compounded with the natives; now they 
charged him with having preached upon the duty of 
females to wear veils in religious assemblies; and 
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now, again, complained that, in consequence of lis 
preaching, ‘Mr Endicott cut the cross out of the 
military colours, as a relic of popish superstition.’ 
The controversy between him and the civil and 
ecclesiastical heads of the colony was nearing a crisis. 
Williams having expressed his opinion that the taking 
of an oath was an act of worship, and that ‘no man 
—_ to be forced to perform this any more than any 

er act of worship,’ he was summoned in April 
1635 to eo at Boston. The court desisted from 
that proceeding ; but in the following July he was again 
summoned to answer certain charges brought against 
him at the general court then in session. 

The most serious of these charges was his having 
maintained the ‘dangerous’ opinion, that ‘the magis- 
trates ought not to punish the breach of the first table, 
otherwise than in such cases as did disturb the civil 
peace.’ This was considered by all present to be a 
most pernicious doctrine; the ministers—who had 
been invited to attend and give their advice—thought 
the colony should rid itself of a man who maintained 
that the civil magistrate might not intermeddle ‘ even 
to stop a church from heresy and apostasy ;’ none 

with the accused, whose opinions were 
‘adjudged by all, magistrates and ministers, to be 
erroneous and very dangerous.’ ‘ After long debate,’ 
says Governor Winthrop, who wrote at the time, and 
recorded the proceedings in his Journal, ‘time was 
given to him and the church at Salem to consider of 
these things till the next general court, and then, 
either to give satisfaction to the court, or else to 
expect the sentence.’ The church adhering to its 
pastor, the people of Salem were compelled to suffer 
many acts of flagrant injustice at the hands of their 
rulers ; a petition they preferred for some land they 
claimed as belonging to their town was refused ; and 
when they remonstrated against this violation of their 
civil rights, their deputies were deprived of their 
seats until apology was made, and the principal of 
them imprisoned. The next general court was held 
in’ October, when Roger Williams was again sum- 
moned for the last time; ‘all the ministers in the 
Bay being desired to be present.’ ‘Mr Hooker,’ 
Governor Winthrop says, ‘was chosen to dispute 
with him, but could not reduce him from any of his 
errors. So, the next morning, the court sentenced 
him to depart-out of our jurisdiction within six weeks 
—all the ministers, save one, approving the sentence.’ 
The health of Williams was y impaired by his 
severe trials and excessive labours, and he received 
permission to remain at Salem till spring. But the 
court having received information that he could not 
refrain in his own house from uttering his opinions— 
to which, it seems, ‘he had drawn above twenty 
persons !’—resolved to send him to England by a 
ship ‘then lying in the harbour ready for sea. He 
re to obey another summons to attend the court 


at Boston. The magistrates, however, were deter- 
mined not to be defeated, and immediately despatched 
a small sloop to Salem, with a commission to the 


captain to apprehend, and carry him on board the 
ship that was about to sail for England. But when 
the officers came to his house ‘they found he had 
gone three days before, but whither they could not 
learn.’* 

The principal Indian tribes oceupying New England 
when it was first settled by the English were the 
Pokanokets, who inhabited the territory of the colony 
of Plymouth’; the Narragansetts—the most faithful 
to the English of all the New England tribes—who 
held dominion over nearly all the territory which 
afterwards formed the colony of Rhode Island, 
including the islands in the Bay, and a portion of 
Long Island; the Massachusetts, who dwelt chiefly 
about the bay which bears their name; and the 
Pequods and Mohicans—by far the fiercest and most 


Winthrop, 


warlike of the New England sav who occupied 
the greater part of that which is now the state of 
Connecticut. In the middle of January 1636, in the 
coldest month of a New England winter, Roger 
Williams—forced to leave behind him his wife and 
young children, and escape in secrecy and haste—fled 
from the tyranny of those men, who, under the name 
of Pilgrim Fathers, receive the undeserved sympathy 
of posterity, and sought refuge amidst primeval forests 
inhabited only by beasts of prey, and those savage 
tribes whose names have just been enumerated. 
Tradition has much to relate of this period of his 
life; but a letter of his, written thirty-five years 
after, furnishes authentic information of that time 
‘ when,’ says he, ‘I was sorely tossed, for one fourteen 
weeks, in a bitter winter season, not knowing what 
bread or bed did mean.’ It appears that he made his 
way through the desolate wilderness to Massasoit, 
the sachem of the Pokanokets, who dwelt at Mount 
Hope, near the spot on which the town of Bristol, 
Rhode Island, now stands. This famous chief, 
who occupied the country north of Mount Hope 
as far as Charles River, had known Williams at 
Plymouth, and on many occasions had received from 
him tokens of kindness. It was now the Indian’s 
turn to confer a benefit ; and the aged sachem was 
ready to do so. He granted Williams a tract of land 
on the Seekonk river, which separates Massachusetts 
from Rhode Island, where the friendless exile, who 
was soon joined by several of the people of Salem, 
began to build and plant. But this territory was 
within the limits of the Plymouth colony, and he 
received intelligence from his friend, Governor Win- 
slow, that he had ‘fallen into the edge of their bounds.’ 
Thereupon he embarked, with five others, in a canoe, 
and proceeded down the river in search of another 
resting-place, where the secular arm should have no 
dictation in the concerns of religion. Passing round 
the headlands now known as India Point and Fox 
Point, he ascended the river, that runs on the west 
side of the peninsula, to a spot near the mouth of 
the Mooshausic. Here, in the spring-time of 1636, 
Williams landed; and here, on the slope of the 
hill that rises from the river, began the first settle- 
ment of Rhode Island—a state which, in the words 
of its founder, should surely be ‘a shelter to persons 
distressed for conscience.’ He called the place Provi- 
dence, in remembrance of God’s providence to him 
in distress. 

Lange his intimacy with several of the Indian 
chiefs, Williams was enabled to purchase the necessary 
lands for his new colony. His house and lands in Salem 
he was obliged to mortgage, in order to make additional 
presents and gratuities to the sachems; and, conse- 
quently, he removed his wife and family immediately 
to the new settlement. He was the sole negotiator 
with the Indians, and the legal proprietor of the terri- 
tory which they had ceded to him, and which, as he 
remarked, ‘was as much his as any man’s coat upon 
his back.’ He might have secured the proprietary of 
his colony by a patent from England, and thus have 
exercised a control over its government, and amassed 
wealth for himself and family, but he chose to found 
a state where all civil power should be exercised by 
the people, and where there might be ‘a shelter for 
persons distressed for conscience.’ The infant com- 
munity prospered apace, and was rapidly increased 
by the arrival of persons from other colonies, and 
from Europe, who fled thither from persecution. The 
banishment of Roger Williams, and the voluntary 
exile of many of his adherents, did not put an end to 
the contentions in Massachusetts Bay. At a general 
synod, held at Cambridge on the 30th August 1637, 
and attended by the ministers and magistrates, they 
denounced no fewer than eighty-two opinions as being 
erroneous. The effect of the synod at Cambridge was 
to increase the population of Providence; many of 
| those who had been proscribed by the government of 
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Massachusetts left Boston, and, through the influence 
of Williams, obtained, from the sachem of the Narra- 
gansetts, a grant of the island of Aquetnec, now called 
Rhode Island, which gives its name to the state. 

The colony at Massachusetts Bay were by no means 
pleased at the prosperity of the settlement at Provi- 
dence and on Rhode Island. They were incensed at 
the reception accorded to the citizens they had expelled, 
and seized an opportunity to order that if any one of 
the inhabitants oP Providence should be found within 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts he should be brought 
before the magistrates. This, however, was only the 
prelude of what was to follow. In 1642, shortly 
after Providence and Rhode Island had regularly 
organised a government, and had, true to the princi- 
ples of their chief founder, passed a special act, ‘that 
that law concerning liberty of conscience in point of 
doctrine be perpetuated,’ the colonists of New Eng- 
land, alarmed by reports of hostile designs on the 
part of the Indians, adopted vigorous measures of 
defence. In the year following, the first confederacy 
of the colonies was formed, and articles of union were 
signed at Boston by the commissioners of the four 
clientes of Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, Connecti- 
cut, and New Haven, under the name of ‘the United 
Colonies of New England.’ Neither Providence (not- 
withstanding that its founder had more than once, by 
his personal influence, saved the English settlements 
from the fury of the Indians) nor the neighbouring 
colony on Rhode Island was invited to join; and 
when afterwards they made application for admit- 
tance, it was refused. The reasons alleged were 
trivial, but they were found to be insuperable. The 
excluded colonies were therefore exposed to *many 
inconveniences and dangers, and left with no defence, 
except that of their own citizens. Their increasin 
prosperity, their exclusion from the confederacy, an 
the declarations of enemies, that they had no legal 
authority for civil government, led the inhabitants to 
appoint a committee with instructions to procure 
a charter from the mother-country. The agency was 
accepted by Williams, who accordingly, in June 1643, 
embarked at New York for his native land. 

The state of affairs in this country was not 
unfavourable to the accomplishment of the mission 
with which he came intrusted: the nation was con- 
vulsed by the civil war; King Charles had fled 
from London; and the parliament, who were in 
possession of the legislative and executive authority, 
were disposed to strengthen themselves by conciliat- 
ing the colonies of America. From the commissioners 
who had been appointed to regulate the affairs of 
the colonies, Roger Williams—aided by the influence 
of his early friend, Sir Harry Vane—obtained with 
little trouble, for the colony of Rhode Island, a 
charter, which conveyed to the inhabitants the most 
ample powers to adopt such a form of civil govern- 
ment as they should by free consent agree unto. As 
soon as he had accomplished the object of his mission, 
Williams embarked tor America, and landed at Bos- 
ton, September 17, 1644. The news of his arrival 
had preceded him, and the inhabitants of Providence 
met him at Seekonk with a fleet of canoes to welcome 
his return, and toconvey him home in triumph. The 
form of government—eventually adopted, after con- 
siderable delay and discussion, in a general assembly of 
the people of the colony on the 19th May 1647—required 
the annual election of a president and four assistants, 
in whom the executive power was vested. The code 
of laws was mainly taken from those of England, and 
concludes with these words: ‘And otherwise than 
thus, what is herein forbidden, all men may walk as 
their consciences persuade them—every one in the name 
of his God.’ ‘Had the territory of the state corre- 
sponded to the importance and singularity of the princi- 
oe of its early existence,’ says the historian Bancroft, 
* the world would have been filled with wonder at the 
phenomena of its early history.’ 


Williams, probably to conciliate the other towns, 
cheerfully yielded his own claims to the office of 
president, and accepted the subordinate post of 
assistant for the town of Providence. As might 
be anticipated, from the various materials of which 
they were composed, the several towns of the 
colony did not quietly coalesce in one form of 
government, and Williams’s skill and delicacy were 
taxed to their utmost extent in harmonising such 
discordant elements. One of the chief causes of 
his disquietude at this time was the p ings of 
William Coddington, the princi inhabitant of the 
settlement on Rhode Island, who, being attached to 
the party of the king, was disposed to promote his 
authority in the colony. Coddington ving per- 
suaded a faction to unite with him, first attempted to 
obtain admission for the island settlements into the 
league of the New England colonies; but having 
failed in that effort, he went to England, and was 
successful in procuring fromthe council of state a 
commission, constituting him governor for life of the 
islands of Rhode Island and Canonicut. Great 
excitement was produced in the settlements when. he 
returned in 1651, bringing with him his new charter ; 
and other troubles arose in addition to these internal 
dissensions. Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connec- 
ticut—all opposed to the heroic little state that 
persisted in proclaiming liberty of conscience for all 
men, irrespective of creed—asserted their claims to 
portions of the colony ; the Indians, too, now began to 
commit depredations, and offer insults, which the 
individual settlements were too feeble to punish, and 
which the commissioners of the united colonies refused 
to redress. In this crisis, when it was apparent that 
the only safety lay in a union of all the towns, John 
Clarke, a man of liberal education, courteous manners, 
and the original projector of the settlement on the 
island, was requested to proceed to England to pro- 
cure the repeal of Coddington’s commission, and the 
confirmation of the charter obtained by Williams. 
From reluctance to leave his large family, as well as 
from his inability to sustain the necessary expense, 

illi who was urgently importuned to accompany 
Clarke, and co-operate with him in the accomplish- 
ment of this important object, at first declined to 
accept the trust, but in the end he was prevailed on, 
and prepared once more to cross the Atlantic. 

Williams on this occasion remained. in England for 
nearly three years. Since he had last visited this 
country, great events had occurred; an ancient 
monarchy had been subverted, and the supreme 
authority was now vested in a Council of State. The 
application made by the two commissioners met with 
opposition from many quarters ; but an order was at 
length passed to annul Coddington’s commission, and 
to confirm the former charter. His official duties 
brought him into frequent intercourse with the emi- 
nent individuals who then wielded the power of the 
state. He renewed his friendship with Sir Harry 
Vane, and enjoyed his hospitality at his country seat ; 
he secured the powerful influence of Cromwell for his 
colony; he often passed his hours of leisure with 
John Milton, ‘who,’ he says, ‘for my Dutch I read 
him, read me many more languages.’ It was during 
this visit to England he prepared for the press those 
works in which he has clearly expounded that noble 
principle for which he suffered much, and which is 
the noblest memorial of his name. It was then, too, 
he entered into a correspondence with Mrs Sadlier, 
the daughter of his early patron, Sir Edward Coke. 
The letters that between them are preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and exhibit 
Williams’s character and tone of mind in a very favour- 
able light. Mrs Sadlier, who was op to the 
existing order of things, and was not backward in 
confessing her disapprobation, would not so much as 
look at one of Williams’s works which he sent to her ; 
and, upon being desired to read a book by another 
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author, she wrote a remarkable letter to Williams, 
from which we quote what follows: ‘For Milton’s 
book, that you desire I should read, if I be not mis- 
taken, that is he that has wrote a book of the lawful- 
ness of divorce ; and, if report says true, he had at 
that time two or three wives living (!). This, perhaps, 
were good doctrine in New England, but it is most 
abominable in Old England. For his book that he 
wrote against the late king, you should have taken 
notice of God’s judgment upon him, who stroke him 
with blindness ; and, as I have heard, he was fain to 
have the help of one Andrew Marvell, or else he could 
not have finished that most accursed libel. God has 

his ju upon him here—his punishment 

ill be im hell. But have you seen the 
answer to it? If you can get it, I assure you it is 
worth your reading.’ 

Williams, leaving Clarke behind, returned to his 
colony in the summer of 1654. During his absence, 
the general assembly which met at Providence 
addressed a letter to him, in which they ‘humbly 
conceived that, if it be the pleasure of our protectors 
to renew our charter, it might be the pleasure of that 
honourable state to invest, appoint, and empower 
yourself to come over as governor of this colony, for 
the space of one year, and so the government to be 
honourably put upon this place, which might seem to 
add weight for ever r in the constant and 
successive derivation of the same.’ r Williams 
took no steps to procure his election ; but on the first 
general election, held on the 12th of September, he 
was chosen president of the colony. During the term 
of his office, he made efforts to establish more friendly 
relations with the neighbouring colonies, especially 
with Massachusetts, an ed in obtaining some 
of the privileges for which he had 
he retired from office, he declined bei 
for re-election. He did not, however, neglect any 
opportunity to promote the interests of his fellow- 
citizens ; he was appointed to all the higher posts, and 
honourable 


mention of his name frequently appears in | Y 
His death 


th ; 
all the 


i of a well-known member of the circuit, who 


had conceived a for me, I was intrusted 
with two or three briefs on my first journey ; and in 
consequence of one of these, 1 became known to an 
old gentleman named Dowding, living in Gloucester. 
The case in which I was concerned for him was a suit 
to recover a debt contracted by his son, who was then 
under ; and though the amount sought to be 
recov was not large, yet, if he had been condemned 
to pay it, it would have led to the ion 

similar claims by other tradesmen, which would 
have ruined him. Though there is always a natural 
tendency on the part of a jury of tradesmen to give 
effect to the claim of a Som ee roe I was 
fortunate enough to get a verdict in favour of my client. 
A case of this kind is not one to be remembered 
long, even by a newly + barrister, and though 
accompanied as it was by the kindly congratulations 
of some of the members of the circuit on my speech ; 
and until I peturned to Gloucester, I had fo nD 
all about Mr Dowding. Having a relative at - 
hope, I went there the day before the assizes 
began, and did not reach Gloucester till late; and, 


ing tired, I went straight to the lodgi I had 
a with the intention of cong te ten early. 
My ings were the same I had occupied at the 
gem dered and when I reached them, I found 
a white-haired old man waiting for me there, whom I 
had some difficulty at first in recognising as my old 
client, Mr Dowding. The poor old gentleman began 
to as soon as he saw me ; this, with his evident 
feebleness—for he failed in the several attempts he 
made to rise from his chair to meet me—excited my 
sympathy for his distress so strongly, that my fatigue 
was forgotten, and I felt eager to hear what had 
caused it. Wishing to come to the point as soon as 
possible, I said : ‘I am afraid your son is in some 
way the cause of your distress.’ 

‘Yes, my dear young friend, he is; but my poor 
boy is innocent of the crime they charge him with. 
I am sure he is; I trust in God he is.’ 

‘You seem to have a doubt yourself on that point. 
What is the charge? Is he in prison? and do you 
want me to defend him?’ 

‘That is what I have come here to ask you to do.’ 

‘Very well. What is he charged with ?’ 

‘A most dreadful crime; for which, if he is con- 
victed, he will certainly be executed.’ 

Here he broke down again, and burst into a terrible 
fit of crying and sobbing, during which I could 
understand Little of what he tried to say beyond the 
words mother, sisters, broken-hearted, shame, dis- 
grace, and so on. Seeing that he held in his hand a 
roll of Paper, I thought it probable that this would 

ive me information I wanted; I therefore took 
it from him, and opened it. 

* Yes,’ said he, ‘you will find it all there. I made 
him write it, and give it me, that it might be ready 
for you when you arrived. Here iS de an order 
which will admit you to his cell as early as you like 
in the morning.’ 

‘Thank you. How do you propose to get home ?’ 

“I shall walk. I feel etter, eri that'I have seen 


you. 

I went with him to the street-door, shook hands, 
and then went back to my room to read his son’s 
statement. Thus it ran: 

‘On the evening of the 2lst, 1 met Esther Lever- 
sedge at the corner of Copley’s Lane, and we walked 
down by the farm and across the fields to her house. 
T had o met her before, but had never gone home 
with her, on account of her father, who fed 

 aiapont Till — ~ Thad = 
savage disposition. Till this evening, resolutel 
refused her invitations to set foot in her house; but 
when we reached it, she assured me so positively that 
her father was out, and would not return till late, that 
I let myself be persuaded to go in and sit down a 
little while. When I entered, I fully intended to stay 
only a few minutes ; but the time flew so rapidly that 
it was between ten and eleven o’clock when I got up 
togo. I was saying good-bye to Esther, when fa, 
the en-wicket fail to, and she directly said it was 
her father. She was as fearful of the consequences if he 
saw me there as I was, or at least she seemed to be. 
There was no way of leaving the house without meet- 
ing him, and if [ had had time to think, I should 


of | have left by this way, and met him in a air ; 
er had 


but before I could think for myself, 
opened the back-door, and pushed me into the wood- 
house, telling me that her father was sure to go to 
bed directly, and then she would let me out. As 
soon as I was left alone, I felt angry and vexed that 
I had suffered myself to be shut in; but being there, 
I thought it would only be staying a few minutes, 
and then I could get away without exposing her to 
her father’s anger. There was a heap of fagots in 
the shed, and I got up on the top of these to be more 
out of the way, in case he shoal come there for any- 
ing. A minute or two afterwards, he came in with 
a light, pulled a tub from one corner, and then took a 
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pail and went outside, and brought it back full of 
water. He had a smock-frock on, very white and 
clean, which a om age off, and laid on the wood, 
and underneath this he wore a dark fustian coat. He 
first poured the water into the tub, and then drew 
out of his coat-pockets a hammer, the barrel of a 

and then the stock. The gun and stock he laid on 
one side, the hammer he threw into the tub, and then 
took off his coat, and put that in the water too, and 
began washing it. From where I was crouching, I 
could distinctly see that the water became as 
he washed; and the stain on his hands, which I 
thought was dirt, changed to a bright red before 
yon) haemo off altogether. Terrified by what I saw, 
and knowing that I had no right to be where I was, 
I tried to draw back further into the darkness, and in 
doing this I made a slight noise, which caused him to 
look up. He saw me directly, and the rise seemed 
to deprive him of his faculties for an instant; but 
this was only momentary, for before I could offer any 
explanation, he caught up a hatchet used in choppi 
the wood, and began climbing towards me with co 
@ savage expression in his face, that I knew he meant 
to murder me. 

I shouted for Esther, knowing that I could expect 
help from no other person, there being no cottage 
near, and she rushed in and caught her father 
by the arm. He tried all he could to shake her 
off by means of blows and force, but she held so 
tightly, that, if she had = right arm instead 
of his left, I should have time to come to her 
assistance ; as it was, I could not approach him with- 
out the certainty of being cut down. I thought her 
prayers had some effect upon him, and I tried to 
increase this by promising not to say a word of what 
I had seen. e considered for a minute, and then 
threw the hatchet into a corner, and told me to come 
down. I did as he bade me, supposing he meant to 
let me g0 but the moment I put my foot on the 
ground, he struck me several blows on the face, and 
then dragged me into his daughter’s bedroom, and 
locked me in, and left me there about half an hour. 
When he came to fetch me out, he had his hat on and 
his white smock-frock. He told me to come with 
him. My face was all bloody, and being in the dark 
all this time, it had run down on the front of my 
clothes without my knowing it. I thought he was 

ing to take me to my father ; and being afraid of 

ightening my mother and sisters, I begged him to 
let me at least wash my face and hands, which he 
refused with many oaths; and taking hold of me by 
the arm, he made me go with him<across the fields to 
the London road. ter walking along this road in 
the direction of Gloucester for four or five hundred 
yards, we came to a part of it which had on one side 
a narrowish strip of land, on which a few trees w 
and a little underwood. Leversedge walked in Cm 
still holding me by the arm, and searched about for a 
few minutes ; I was horrified to find that what he 
was looking for was a dead body. The dress shewed 
it was the body of a labouring man, apparently a 
wagoner, for there was a long whip lying near hi 
such as they use. I could see the white face and 
half-closed eyes, which reflected the moonlight, but I 
could not recognise it, though I felt sure I had seen it 
before. Leaving the body where it lay, Leversedge 
went on with me in the direction of Gloucester, and I 
now began to form an idea of what he intended to 
do with me. Just after we got into the city, we came 
up with a carrier’s wagon. ‘The horses were — 
still, and a crowd had collected round it, and I he 
the people wondering what had become of the driver. 
Leversedge pushed me into the midst of them, and 
said: “ You will never see the driver any more, but 
here is his murderer.” The people shrunk away from 
us, but I was ised airectly. I protested as 
earnestly as I could that I was innocent, and charged 
my accuser with having committed the murder him- 
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fetched the constable, who locked me up. I was 
taken before the justices, and they committed me to 
prison, to take my trial at the assizes for the murder 
of the wagoner.’ 

Before going to see the prisoner in the morning, I 
called on his father, and was surprised to find that he 
had refused the services of any local attorney to 
prepare the evidence for the defence, thinking it 
would only be necessary to give me his son’s state- 
ment to enable me to plead his cause successfully. I 
next visited the prison to hear what the son had to 
say. He was a quiet, -looking fellow, with 
an appearance calcula a to a. a favourable 
impression on a jury. e pe in asserting 
that every word he had written was true, and as he 
had no to add, I lost very little time in convers- 
ing with him. On reading the depositions, I found 
that, omitting unimportant details, Leversedge’s 
evidence amounted to this: That he had been drink- 
ing at the public-house with a friend and the landlord 
till about pent ae ten o’clock, when his friend 
wished him good-night, and went away, leaving him 
talking to the landlord at the door ; that he himself 
left a few minutes afterwards, and had got within a 
quarter of a mile of the turnpike-gate, through which 
he had coe to get to his cottage, when he heard a 
cry for help. There was a road-wagon at some dis- 
tance before him, and he thought some accident had | 
happened to the driver, and ran along the road till 
he overtook it, when he found there was no driver 
with the wagon. He had seen nothing in the road, 
but he directly turned round, and went back, to look 
more carefully, first stopping the horses. On reaching 
a place by the roadside, called Turnpike Folly, he saw 
a man run out of the Folly, and among the trees he 
saw the dead body of the driver of the road-wagon ; 
that he ran after the man, and caught him, and this 
man was Henry Dowding. 

Such was the substance of his deposition, which was 
su by the evidence of the landlord of the 
public-house, and the man who had been drinking 
with them. Without this confirmatory testimony, 
the bad character of Leversedge would have pre- 
vented his statement from being accepted with con- 
fidence by the jury; but when to this was added the 
evidence of the witnesses who spoke to the state of 
their clothes at the time when he brought Dowding 
into Gloucester, it became pretty certain that there 
could be only one termination to the trial, and that 
Dowding, whether guilty or innocent, would be 
“ae sa 

was myself disposed to t risoner’s state- 
ment, in spite of its improbabilities, but it was clear 
that the only chance of getting a jury to do so was by 
producing Esther Leve in court, and her iving 
evidence in support of it. I turned over the Souk 
tions again and again, but I could not find hers am 
them ; and on inquiring about the omission, I learn 
that her attendance at the examination before the 
justices had not been enforced, and, consequently, she 

not given evidence at all. 

I sent for the constable into whose custody Dow- 
ding had been given, and according to him, nobody 
who had seen the two men on the night of the murder, 
had any doubt about the prisoner’s guilt. He owed 
money to nearly every esman in the town, and he 
knew, as well as everybody else, that the carrier was 
in the habit of bringing money from London to people 
in Gloucester ; geet ooo natural that he arould 

to it rol 
{ids official to okie Sur the sttendnast tdi 
Leversedge at the trial, promising him a reasonable 
remuneration for his trouble and expenses. The trial 
was not likely to come on before the afternoon of the 


and violence. I directed 
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succeeding day ; but the duration of a trial can never 
be reckoned upon with any degree of certainty, and it 
so happened that Dowding’s case was called on three 
or four hours sooner than was expected. I had heard 
nothing of Esther Leversedge, and I was about to 
make an application for the postponement of the trial 
until the next assizes, on account of the absence of 
the only person who could give evidence in favour of 
the prisoner, when I caught sight of the constable I 
had sent in search of her. He nodded in reply to my 
look, and at the same moment a slip of paper was 


placed in my hand, on which was written, ‘I have | place. 


got her.’ The trial went on, and as it proceeded, it 
was not difficult to see that the evidence for the pro- 
secution was telling fearfully against the prisoner, in 
the opinions of the j en. I cross-examined Lever- 
sedge with such severity, that even the judge seemed 
to think I was abusing the privilege of counsel, but the 
fellow had had too long a time to think over his tale 
to be shaken init now. The case for the prosecution 
was soon closed, and that for the defence occupied the 
court but a very little while. All that I had to urge 
was the statement made by the prisoner previous to 
his committal, the notoriously bad character of the 
principal witness, and the greater probability that a 
man of his strength and ferocity was the murderer 
than that the crime should have been committed by a 
comparatively weak youth like the prisoner at the 
bar, without accomplices, and without, so far as had 
been ascertained, even a weapon. 

There was the usual stir and excitement in the 
court when an interesting witnefs is called, as Esther 
Leversedge took her place in the witness-box. I 
think I was never more surprised at the personal 
appearance of anybody. She was a bold, coarse- 
Sucking woman, considerably older than the prisoner, 
who, as I have said, was of a very prepossessing 
appearance, and with that degree of retinement in the 
expression of his countenance which indicated a man 
of some education. When called upon to give her 
evidence, she declared she had none to give. I 
questioned her on the prisoner’s statement, but she 
utterly denied that she had met him on the night in 
question, or, in short, that there was one word of 
truth in what he had said respecting her. I was 
completely astounded at finding that I had only 
called a witness to strengthen the case against my 
client, and I looked at him annoyed and angry that he 
should have deceived me with such falsehoods ; but 
there was an expression of such intense astonishment 
in his face, that I wanted no further evidence to prove 
to me that his tale was true. By a gesture, I called 
the attention of the jury to this, and after asking the 
witness a few more questions, with the view of 
eliciting from her that she made these denials out of 
regard for or through fear of her father, and failing to 
get satisfactory answers, I dismissed her. 

I need not describe the remainder of what took 
place. The summing-up of the judge shewed that he 
was not entirely without doubts as to the prisoner’s 
guilt; but when the jury had given a verdict of 
Guilty, he told them, previous to passing condemnation, 
that he concurred in their verdict, and ordered the 
accused for execution with the usual formalities. 

The grief of poor old Mr Dowding was the most 
painful thing I ever saw. I tried to comfort him by 
assuring him that I believed his son was innocent, 
and advised him to draw up a petition to the king 
that he would exercise his prerogative in his favour. 
I solicited the influence of members of the bar, who 
were ready enough to use it on receiving my assurance 
that I had no doubt of the prisoner’s innocence. 
Altogether, I felt tolerably sure that a reprieve would 
arrive before the day fixed for the execution. Day 
after day passed on until that fixed for the execution 
had arrived ; but still no reprieve and no refusal to 
grant one had been received. I endeavoured in every 
— way to delay the execution to a later hour, and 


succeeded to a certain extent. The formalities immedi- 
ately preceding it were performed as slowly as possible ; 
the prisoner was allowed to spend an unusually long 
period in prayer, and even when on the scaffold he 
pe wry prolonged his life for some minutes by 
ad ing the spectators; but he was worn out by 
the excitement he had undergone, and incapable of 


speaking. 

When the last act had been accomplished, I went 
with the sheriff and the chaplain to drink a glass of 
wine, being greatly depressed by what had taken 
There were several officials, and a few of the 
principal persons eetens to the county in the room, 
who were discussing the arguments for and against 
my client’s guilt. I was leaving with the sheriff, 
on the governor came to him with a letter addressed 
to the sheriff of the county of Gloucester. The manner 
in which it was addressed, and its appearance, shewed 
that it was an official letter. I looked over him as he 
opened it with an anxiety which cannot be conceived 
—it was a reprieve for Henry Dowding. I looked at 
my watch: he had been hanging just twenty 
minutes. 

It turned out that the reprieve had been addressed 
to the sheriff of Herefordshire instead of Gloucester- 
shire, and was not received by him till some hours later 
than he might have received it, in consequence of its 
having been dropped into the post-office letter-box 
after the letters for that night’s post had been removed. 
As soon as he had read it, he sent it by a messenger, 
who travelled as fast as horses could go, but failed to 
réach Gloucester with it till it was twenty minutes too 
late. There is no doubt in my own mind but that 
Henry Dowding was an innocent man. 


OUR COMMISSIONATIRES. 
Tose who are much about town, especially in the 
leading streets and near the chief public buildings, 
must have noticed, often, certain smart-looking men, 
clothed in uniform, but not apparently either soldiers 
or sailors. With a rifle-green tunic, dark trousers 
braided at the sides, forage-cap, badge bearing 2 
number, collar embroidered with the word ‘ commis- 
sionaire,’ and a belt supporting a pouch, their dress is 
at once neat and comfortable ; while the exchange of 
dark trousers for light in summer, and the addition 
of a greatcoat in cold weather, and a waterproof 
cape in rain, prepare them for vicissitudes of climate. 

These men belong to a corps established and 
governed by one person, not from any motive of profit 
or self-interest, but partly for the benefit of the men 
themselves, partly for the convenience of the public. 
After the Crimean and Indian wars, many soldiers 
and sailors were discharged, and thrown upon the 
wide world for subsistence. Some had served their 
term of enlistment ; some had quitted the service on 
account of wounds; but however good their char- 
acters may have been, they were left to shift for 
themselves in future years. Such men, generally quite 
uneducated, too often fall into crime and debauchery. 
An officer who had retired from the Queen’s army, 
Captain Edward Walter, seeing and knowing these 
things, sought how he might lend a helping-hand to 
a few of those poor fellows, in the most wholesome 
of all ways, by aiding them to aid themselves. He 
conceived that confidential messengers are much 
wanted in London. We have light-porters and heavy- 
porters, railway-porters and inn-porters, errand-boys, 
and persons ready to do any odd jobs for a few pence ; 
but regular messengers like the commissionnaires of 
Paris and other French towns, have hitherto been 
wanting among us. It appeared to Captain Walter, 
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that disch: soldiers and sailors, even oa they 
might have lost an arm or an eye, could still trudge 
well about town. The two knotty questions were— 
whether he could drill them into -conduct ? and 
whether the public would employ them? He resolved 
to put these questions to the test. Early in 1859, he 
persuaded seven discharged but pensioned soldiers, 
whose good character was in some degree known to 
him, to place themselves under his guidance, to be 
employed as messengers.. What to call them, he 
could not at first decide ; but at length he hit upon 
the word ‘commissionaire,’ slightly Anglicising the 
French name by omitting one letter, n. He devised 
a neat uniform, which the men were gradually to 
pay for out of their earnings; he framed a code of 
discipline by which they were to be governed; he 
gave the name of ‘barracks’ to the central office 
where they assembled; he sought to retain all that 
was good in their own military spirit and feeling ; 
and he used his influence at the clubs and elsewhere 
to 2 omy them employment. The men gradually 
conformed to his views; and when it was found that 
they could really pick up a living in this way, others 
offered themselves. The seven augmented to ten, 
twenty, fifty, then to a hundred ; and now we believe 
the number exceeds two hundred. Most of the men 
were wounded soldiers, some were sailors, some 
marines. As the sobriety and honesty of all could not 
be fully tested beforehand, Captain Walter has had a 
little trouble with the ‘black sheep’ of the corps ; 
he has from the first been resolved that none s 

remain who might taint the rest ; but it has required 
nothing less than military sternness to get rid of them. 
On the one hand, he will — no charity from the 
public ; on the other, he will allow no departure from 
strict obedience on the part of the men ; and he has 
from the first striven to shew that commercial useful- 
ness and military precision can be combined. There 
is, so far as we are aware, nothing else of the kind 


in this country; and it is impossible to withhold a 
meed of approbation from one who has for three years 
worked hard (for indeed it has been hard work) for so 
unselfish an end. 

So far as the public are concerned, the commis- 
sionaires are primarily messengers or errand-men, 
but on a very exactly defined The barrack or 


head dépét is in a very humble-looking court in the 
Strand, Exchange Court, not far from the Adelphi 
Theatre. There have not been means for providing 
head-quarters of a better kind; and therefore this 
place is made to suffice. The dépdt is open day and 
night, and commissionaires can be obtained at any 
hour to go anywhere. There is no other dépét in 
London ; but the men, acting on a well-arranged plan, 
separate into parties, some remaining always ready at 
the dépdt, while the rest take up their posts at certain 
stations at a fixed hour in the morning. These 
public stations, about sixty in number, are grouped 
into five districts. The outsides of railway stations 
and club-houses, the junctions of principal streets, 
the vicinity of public buildings—these are the chief 
jlaces selected. Any one who passes the Houses of 
Parliament, the Horse Guards, the War Office, the 
Quadrant, Trafalgar Square, Burlington House and 
Arcade, the club-houses in Pall Mall and St James’s 
Street—or, in the commercial half of the metropolis, 
the Royal Exchange, the Stock Exchange, the General 
Post-office, Mincing Lane, and Lombard Street—will 
be pretty certain tc see one or other of these smart- 
looking fellows, on the alert for, but not soliciting, 
employment. The pecuniary means of. the.corps are 
not such as to allow the opening of offices in various 
parts of town; shop-keepers, in certain instances, 
consent to receive parcels and messages for the men ; 
but in most cases the commissionaires stand conspi- 
cuously at their posts, waiting to be hired. Every 
man retains his own earnings (with deductions pre- 
sently to be mentioned) ; and, therefore, the more busy 


his employment, the better for his own interest. The 
rate of charge is, however, rigidly defined. Twopence 
for the a of a m for a short distance, 
threepence if over half a mile, and threepence per 
mile for longer distances, and so on ; or sixpence per 
hour if hired by time. The man is expected to cover 
three miles and a half per hour; or two and a half 
if hired by time, because his journeys are in that 
case generally longer. We not unfrequently see 
them carrying parcels in their pouches or under their 
arms. This is a part of the duty; no extra charge 
is made for the parcel, unless the weight exceeds a 
certain limit. 

One by one, a number of little useful duties have 
been added to those for which the commissionaires 
were primarily instituted. The men, for instance, 
will take day-employment in confidential situations, 
at three to four shillings per day ; or weekly employ- 
ment, at fifteen to twenty shillings per week. Vow 
many are thus employed, usefully to themselves and 
to the public, at the International Exhibition ; while 
many more are permanently en, in the service of 
clubs, public offices, and large commercial establish- 
ments. During the London season, the commission- 
aires are much employed in a matter somewhat 
important to fashionable folks—delivering visiting- 
cards, ‘return thanks,’ ‘ invitations,” &c.; and here 
the tariff is such as to depend either on the number 
of cards at each delivery, or to include the whole 
season for one family. Special men are employed 
for this service; and the cards may, if required, 
be sent to the ‘ barracks’ for direction. Then, again, 
books, printed circulars, trade-cards, and newspapers, 
are delivered throughout entire districts, either from 
house to house, or at selected addresses, at a regular 
tariff. To facilitate this labour, our great overgrown 
London has been divided into blocks of about five 
hundred houses each, each block known to the com- 
missionaires by a name or number. In any case of 
urgency, such as hand-bills concerning robbery, &c., 
the delivery is guaranteed to be very speedy. 

We can have watchmen for night-duty. We can, 
if schoolmasters, have drill-instruction for our boys ; 
many of the commissionaires are able and willing 
to render this service. We can have music, tov. 
This is a curious part of the system. Captain 
Walter, finding that some of his men had been bands- 
men in regiments, or had a sufficient knowledge of 
music to become so, has organised a military band 
of fifty performers ; this band is permitted to take 
engagements at public gardens and elsewhere, and to 
divide the proceeds among the men according to their 
proficiency. Sergeant Keogh, the band-master, is 
also a music-teacher to any of the public who 
choose to avail themselves of his services. Lastly, 
there is the Monthly Circular of the Corps of Com- 
missionaires, a periodical now about a year and a half 
old; it is not sold; but twenty thousand copies are 
given away to railway companies, hotel-keepers, 
public offices and institutions, regimental barracks, 
and large establishments of various kinds. The 
Circular contains a good deal of curious and useful 
information about the corps and other matters ; and 
Captain Walter, to leave nothing undone, has invented 
an ingenious rod or short staff called a ‘ porte-circular, 
which will hold this or any other pamphlet conve- 
niently for reading, or for hanging against the wall 
of a room. 

If the originator of the scheme had not been a 
strict disciplinarian, the whole affair would have 
fallen to the ground. Captain Walter is the com- 
mandant or commanding officer; and all the men, 
on entering, bind themselves to observe the rules that 
he may lay down for the government of the corps. 
The men must not obtain charitable aid from other 
sources without his permission ; nor are they to look 
for support from the corps generally, otherwise than 
through their own individual exertions. They agree 
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to live in barracks at a > — rental, so opm 
the corps can provide such (which at present is only 
to the extent Tif about one-fourth of their number). 
They agree to subscribe, each out of his own earn- 
ings, towards a clothing and equipment fund, and a 
sick fund. They receive their uniform and equipment 
at once ; and the total payment for these is equally 
distributed throughout the year. All the clothing 
belongs to the corps, and not to the men individually, 
which prevents the worn-out a from getting 
into wrong hands. All the little trappings of uniform 
and oe are ———_ priced—priced indeed to 
a single halfpenny; while the ‘kit,’ or supply of under- 
clothing, and odds and ends, which every man needs 
to have at hand, is supplied by himself out of other 
resources. — there is the sick fund. ee age 
speaking, each man pays threepence per week, for 
which he is entitled S medical aid during sickness, 
and his relatives and friends to the means of burying 
him when dead. An arrangement is made with the 
authorities of King’s College Hospital, by which 
medical aid is insured in a systematic way. With 
this exception of the hospital, everything is done in 
military fashion—an orderly sergeant having control 
over orderlies, who visit the sick every day ; a funeral 
according to mili usages; a burying-party told off 
to attend ; and so forth. In order to help to support 
his family, if he have one, or to provide for himself 
when superannuated, every commissionaire must put 
at least one shilling per week in a savings-bank, under 
a system managed by the corps generally. He also 
he s a small sum regularly into a general fund, for 
raying the incidental expenses of the corps. In 
fact, therefore, the men subscribe regularly to no less 
than four funds—not very large sums, it is true, but 
just sufficient to render every one of them interested 
in the good-conduct of all the others; and, it may be 
added, sufficient to create an honourable esprit de 
corps among them. 
e minute details of discipline in this 
semi-military, semi-civil body of men, is 
y employ- 


Amon, 
mmaialie 
that which relates to Sunday. No Sun 
ment is permitted, unless under special circumstances. 

The commissionaires are required to attend divine 


service on Sundays. If of the Church of England, 
they parade in Trafalgar Square betimes in the morn- 
ing, and march either to Westminster Abbey or to 
some other church in the neighbourhood ; if belonging 
to other Christian bodies, they equally attend muster, 
but each goes to his own church or chapel. No one is 
allowed to set himself down as ‘ Nothing’ in reference 
to religious profession. Even if a commissionaire be 
a married man, and be willing to accompany his wife 
to church or chapel, it is only under strict rules that 
he is exempt from the Sunday muster. Even if in 

rmanent employ, the commissionaire must still 
S held by his employer free to attend Sunday- 
morning muster, and church not less than every 
alternate week. 

Whatever little advantages can be given to those 
whose conduct and merits are highest, have been 
thoughtfully attended to by Captain Walter. The 
men are sergeants, corporals, first-class commis- 
sionaires, or second-class commissionaires ; and besides 
this classification, a -service badge is given to 
those who deserve it. The fifty or sixty men A stand 
at the recognised posts or stations every week-day, 
waiting to be hired as messengers, are mostly ‘second 
class,’ receiving the lower rates of remuneration ; but 
all the trusty men, the smart active men, the expe- 
rienced men, the men possessing any special qualitica- 
tions, receive the Way oe of the pudding. If hired 
by the day or week, their pay is a little higher; if 
vacancies occur in desirable posts, these men receive 
the first offer. But, as a French private soldier 
may rise to be a marshal of France, so may a com- 
missionaire feel that all the honours of Ais corps are 
open to him. He enters as a second-class man; then 


come in succession, if he deserve them, the first-class 
rank, the first bar of the badge of good-conduct, the 
second bar, the third and fourth bars, the corporal’s 
chevron, the sergeant’s chevron. As there is pro- 
motion for good-conduct, so are there fines for bad, 
regulated with most minute exactn ing di 

to such items as ‘being untidy in appearance, 

long hair, being unshaven, or having any part of the 
uniform or appointments deficient or out of ir.’ 
Of course, as Captain Walter and his adjutant hav 
no other powers than the men voluntarily to 
abide by, there are no punishments; if the chance 
of pecuniary loss does not keep a man up to the 
point of discipline, dismissal from the corps is the 
only resource open. So far as can be done, however, 
the usages to which soldiers and sailors have been 
accustomed are maintained. The last clause in the 
Rules and Regulations of the corps is to the effect, 
that ‘Any case that may arise and not be provided 
for by those rules or subsequent orders, will be dealt 
with according to the custom and spirit of H. M. 
Services.’ One little bit of — is remarkable— 
the commissionaire gives the military or naval salute 
to any officer in HM. Service, in uniform, whom he 
may meet in the street. 

Such are the commissionaires, the work of an unself- 
ish officer who wishes to benefit deserving pensioners 
who have ‘smelt powder.’ If the denizen in London, 
or the visitor to it, can find commissions for these 
men to execute, at the very moderate tariff established, 
there is every reason to believe that he will foster a 
wholesome system by so doing—provided, as Captain 
Walter has more than once said in the Times, we 
attend to the badge, the number, and the packet of 
receipt-tickets carried by each commissionaire ; for 
it appears there are other Simon Pures about, who 
poach on the preserves, without giving the necessary 


guarantees for good-conduct. 


STORKS. 


AN ingenious French naturalist complains that nature 
has deprived France of grouse in order to bestow 
them on Scotland, ce qui est une injustice. Without 
going so far as the Frenchman, we cannot help 
regretting that the illustrious subjects of our article 
should be comparatively unknown in this country. 
The stork is a biblical bird, a classical bird, a 
bird, famous both in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The stork has supplied David and Jeremiah with 
illustrations, the Greeks with a law, A’sop with two 
fables, and a whole crowd of authors have panegyrised 
him in a variety of languages. 

The stork is a migratory bird, oo the winter in 
the northern parts of Africa, and particularly Egypt, 
and setting out in spring for its summer quarters, 
which comprise _= France, Greece, Holland, 
Germany, Poland, ia, Sweden, and even Den- 
mark; in fact, nearly —7 country in Europe, except 
England, which is y a little partial in the 
tall bird. Perhaps, however, the storks were dis- 

at the inhospitable treatment which some 
of their number have aa in this island, for 
the few stragglers who have on different occasions 
honoured us with a visit have invariably been shot 
by enthusiastic naturalists. In size, the stork is 
somewhat larger than our heron; his plumage is 
snow-white, except the wings, which are black; the 
beak, legs, and claws are red. The food of these 
birds consists of all kinds of small mammalia, reptiles, 
frogs, and fish. The nest of the stork is an enormous 
fabric of sticks, straws, and other coarse materials, 
and is sometimes built in trees, but more usually 
on some part of a house-top, and notably the 
chimney, which is not unfrequently rendered 
thereby useless as a for smoke. Hence the 
custom which prevails in Holland, and indeed most 
countries where the stork breeds, of making a kind 
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of artificial chimney or large box on the roofs of the 
houses, to serve as a receptacle for its nest; and 
whenever a pair of storks condescend to avail them- 
selves of the abode provided for them, it is 
esteemed a most fortunate auspice by the owner of 
the house. It is indeed curious to note in what 
high repute storks have been held from the very 
earliest ages. Their Hebrew name (Chasedah or 
Chaseedah) signifies ‘ pious’ or ‘ benevolent,’ and both 
among the Greeks and Romans the stork was the 
emblem of filial piety, of chastity, of conjugal fidelity, 
and of gratitude—‘too many virtues, alas!’ says a 
French ornithologist, ‘for a single bird.’ Most of our 
readers have heard what the ancients believed con- 
cerning the filial affection of storks—how that when 
the parents grew old, and incapable of feeding them- 
selves, the young birds brought them food, and waited 
on them with all possible tenderness, even taking them 
on their backs, and giving them a ride through the 
air; hence the law attributed to Solon, by which 
children were bound to support their parents in old 
age, was called the Pelargian or Stork law. It is 
certain that storks possess an unusual de of 
affection for their young, and according to Buffon, 
some instances have been observed of birds who were 
unable to fly, either from weakness or accidental 
injury, being fed by their stronger companions. Of 
the devotion of the parent storks for their offspring, 
a touching instance is recorded by Hadrian Junius in 
his History of Batavia. In the year 1536, the town 
of Delft was half destroyed by fire, and when a 
female stork, who had been absent for some time in 
quest of food, returned to her nest, she found the 
house on which it was built in flames. At first, she 
endeavoured with all her powers to extricate her 
young ones from the impending destruction, but they 
were unable to fly; and finding all her efforts useless, 
she at last covered them with her body, and allowed 
herself to be consumed along with those she was 
powerless to save. Another anecdote respecting 
storks and a conflagration is probably more apocry- 
phal, although it is said to have occ in 1820, and 
1s testified to by no less an authority than Okarius 
de Rudolstadt, whoever that illustrious author may 
be. According to this gentleman, when the town of 
Kelbra, in Russia, took fire, the storks converted 
themselves into impromptu engines, and assisted to 
extinguish the flames: the precise way in which they 
set about it he has unfortunately neglected to record. 

Michael Neander, and that famous old orni- 
thologist, Ulysses Aldrovandus, have collected a 
variety of anecdotes more or less mythical about 
storks, among which are the following : 

‘In the city of Tarentum, there once lived a poor 
widow, who was inconsolable for the loss of her hus- 
band, and passed her time in the greatest poverty and 
misery. One day, she saw a young stork, who, having 
attempted to fly before his wings were sufficiently 
=, had fallen from the nest and broken his leg. 
Moved with compassion, she took up the poor bird, 
carried him home, and fed and nu him till he was 
perfectly recovered and able to join his companions in 
their migration. Next spring, as the widow was 
sitting one evening near the sea-shore, confiding her 
melancholy to the waves, a stork suddenly descended 
as if from the clouds, and alighting in front of the 
afflicted widow, dropped into her lap from his beak a 
— as large as a dove’s egg. Astonished at this 

haviour, she examined the pebble carefully, and 
though little acquainted with precious stones, she 
had no difficulty in guessing that it was a diamond, 
and of sufficient value to maintain her in affluence 
for the rest of her days. On taking the stork in her 
arms to give him a kiss for his generosity, she per- 
ceived from a scar on his leg that it was the identical 
bird she had nursed, and who now so munificently 
repaid her kindness.’ 

Conjugal fidelity is a virtue which ranks very high 


amo storks, and any infraction of it is punished 
with the utmost motion Michael Neander relates 
that in the reign of Duke Hubert of Bavaria there 
was, at a town called Tangen, a flourishing colony of 
storks. One of these, however, was so far from imi- 
tating the example of Penelope, that even during the 
few hours that her spouse was daily absent in search 
of food, she was wont to lend too willing an ear to 
the seductive discourse of a youthful neighbour. One 
day the husband, returnin, — than was his wont, 
discovered the guilt of his frail partner; but not 
wishing to visit the sins of the mother upon her 
children, he dissembled his knowledge till the latter 
were grown up and had left the nest. Then, when 
the whole colony was collected together, preparatory 
to the autumn migration, he led his erring spouse 
before the assembly, explained in brief but energetic 
the conduct of which she had been guilty, 
and abandoned her to the justice of the people. 1 
justice was terrible: she was condemned to immediate 
execution, and was instantly pecked to pieces, and 
her feathers scattered to the winds. The husband, 
though avenged, was inconsolable; and instead of 
accompanying the rest in their flight, he betook him- 
self to an uninhabited desert, and was never more 
heard of; ‘for,’ adds the translator, ‘there are some 
griefs of which it is easier to perish than to be cured.’ 

As a set off to this, we doubt not, scandalous libel 
on storkish virtue, we are happy to meet with a more 
pleasing history. ‘A female stork at Vorarlberg, in 
the Tyrol, was accidentally wounded in one of her 
wings a few days before the general departure. Her 
spouse, who had already made all his preparations for 
the journey, no sooner saw that she was incapable of 
so long a flight, than he = up all thought of 
travelling, and remained with her the whole winter, 
watching over her, and supplying her wants with all 
the attention of a lover.’ e narrator adds, that a 
man can scarcely form an idea of the self-control 
which a bird of passage must exert over himself to 
restrain his longing to visit distant countries. 

Respecting the sagacity of the stork, Oppian has 
the following curious story: ‘A pair of storks had 
built a nest and hatched their young ones, but a 
serpent came up and devoured the latter before they 
were old enough to fly. This happened two years 
following ; but on the third year the parents brought 
with them a strange bird, somewhat smaller than 
themselves, and having a large beak as sharp as a 
sword ; to him they intrusted the care of the nest, 
and when the serpent came up for his meal as usual, 
the bird attacked, and, after a severe combat, killed 
him. In consequence, however, of the venomous 
bites inflicted by the serpent, the whole of the bird’s 
feathers fell off ; but the grateful parents took care of 
their champion, and fed him and stayed with him till 
his feathers were grown again, and he was able to 
accompany them to his native land.’ : 

Storks arrive in Europe during the months of April 
and May, according to. the locality, and usually 
return to the same nest. Sometimes the male storks 
precede the females by a few days, in which case they 
industriously set to work to clean and repair their 
respective nests, that their partners may find every- 
thing comfortable on their arrival. When at length 
the latter reach their homes, the joy.on both sides is 
extreme, if we may credit our worthy friend Aldro- 
vandus, who breaks out into the following enthusiastic 
description: ‘Dii boni, how delicious a meeting! 
what congratulations on their happy arrival! what 
embraces! what honeyed kisses may you perceive! 
and amidst them, gentle whispers (leves susurri), too, 
are heard.’ With all due respect for Aldrovandus, 
we incline to doubt the truth of the ‘ whispers,’ as the 
stork, though not quite tongueless, as Virgil calls 
him, has an extremely short tongue, by no means 
well adapted for conversation. 'o make amends 
for this deficiency, he has the power of making a 
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tremendous clatter with his beak, the ee and 
lower mandible of which rattle together like casta- 
nets, or the Ethiopian serenader’s bones, or, if you 
prefer verse— 


They clatter together as though you should try 
To play the piano in thimbles. 


Dante, in describing the condition of those unfor- 
tunate souls who were condemned to the frozen zone 
of the Inferno, says that ‘their teeth chattered like 
storks’ bills.’ 

The Moors hold storks in extreme veneration, 


because, according to one of their a troop of 
Arabs, who used to plunder the pilgrims t~ Mecca, 
were metamorphosed into these birds at th. ayer of 


Mohammed. 

In Africa, there is a gigantic species of stork called 
the marabou, which is of a domestic turn, and easily 
tamed. Smeathman gives an account of one of these 
birds, who used to walk into the house at dinner- 
time and take his meal with the family ; but he was 
rather apt to help himself in defiance of the ordinary 
rules of politeness, and one day he stuck his bill into 
a whole boiled fowl, and bolted it before it could be 
rescued from his devouring beak. On another occasion, 
he behaved still worse, for in a fit of voracity, he was 
so barbarous as to swallow the cat, treating that 
feline pet even worse than Care is proverbially said 
to do. 

Storks are of immense service to mankind, especially 


O mother, weeping o'er thy boy, 
Who ne’er may lisp thy name again, 
Thou criest : ‘He was my life, my joy!’ 
And the hot tears descend like rain : 


Wouldst thou, if God unto thee said : 
‘Poor mourner, I will take thee too’— 
Wouldst thou lay down thy aching head, 
And cry : ‘Dear Lord, I gladly go?” 


Ah no ; poor flesh to Earth will cling ; 
The wormy grave would daunt thy soul ; 
Thy rising faith droop low her wing, 
And clouds of doubt before thee roll. 


Ah, lover, stricken down by woe, 

To think thy precious flower must die, 
Thy talk is wind; thou’dst shrink to go 
With her Death-led, to bliss on high. 


*Tis so in evry grade of life. 

The purse-fat rich and shiv’ring poor 

Would rather cling to pain and strife, 

Than pass to God through Death’s dark door. 


Well, blessed Earth, I wonder not : 
That our poor hearts unto thee cling ; 

A magnet fixed in many a spot 

Holds us by many a golden string. 


in warm countries, from the quantity of reptiles and | 


vermin of all kinds which they destroy: field-mice, | 
snakes, lizards, worms, frogs, and even toads—nothing | 
The Thessalians | 
were so highly impressed with their utility, that, | 


seems to come amiss to them. 


according to Pliny, they made it a capital offence to 
kill a stork. Some tribes in Africa do not seem to 
have so much veneration for the stork; at least, 


there is shewn at Basel a stuffed stork with an | 


African arrow right through his body. This little 
inconvenience had by no means prevented the bird 
from migrating as usual, only he flew awkwardly 
(we can well believe it), and appeared to be balancing 
himself on a pole, like an aérial Blondin. A Swiss 
savant shot him out of curiosity, wishing to ascertain 
what the stork was carrying under his wings. 


There is one peculiarity connected with these birds | 


which we must not omit to mention, it is, that every 
author who has ever written 
inevitably compelled to draw a considerably longer 
bow than did the African who shot the arrow afore- 


said; and lest we should be accused of doing the | 


like, we will hasten to take our leave of the virtuous, 
interesting, and affectionate family of storks. 


MOTHER-EARTH. 


THE miser’s grasp upon his gold, 

The child’s fond love of toys and flowers, 
Is not so great as is the hold 

Earth hath upon these hearts of ours. 


In vain we preach of heav’n and all 

Its glories that we see by faith ; 

We shrink to pass the bound’ry-wall 
That separates from life and death. 


In vain we think of those who’re there, 
With whom we held companionship ; 
We cling to Earth, and cannot bear 

To let the holding cable slip. 


Pain riots on our bodies frail, 

We cry: ‘O God!’ yet faith is dim; 
We'd rather fiercer anguish hail, 
Than let Death lead us unto Him. 


about them seems | 


The pleasure-grounds of boyhood’s days ; 
The glorious sun that warmed us then, 
That cheered us with his golden rays 
While seeking wild-flowers in the glen ; 


The very pebbles in the stream 

In which we fished for minnows small 
All these an influence o’er us claim, 

j And sweeten life’s dark cup of gall. 


i 


| The cot in which we learned our prayer, 
Our first prayer by our mother’s kuee, 
Our little neighbour-parties there, 
When our young hearts o’erflowed with glee ; 


The meadow where cock-sorrel grew, 
And where we found the skylark’s nest. 
The soft-eyed primrose bathed in dew, 
An early star on sweet Spring's breast 


All these hold down our hearts to Earth ; 
And e’en amid our manhood’s care, 

So many precious joys have birth, 

We gladly, fondly linger here. 


For though, O Lord, we feel and know 
Thou hast prepared a world of bliss, 
Ten million beauties round us shew 
Thy precious print of love on this. 


And only when we've reached thy home 
Of endless Spring and fadeless flowers, 
Shall we feel what a world of gloom 
Is this poor fleeting world of ours. 

J. E. 
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